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A SOCIAL SURVEY of ARIZONA 



BY 

MARY KIDDER RAK 



FOREWORD 

In the past it has been very difficult to obtain information 
concerning Arizona's institutions, philanthropic and social organi- 
zations, and this Survey attempts to present these data in a brief 
form hoping that many will find them useful. 

The Survey was planned, and the first questionnaires were 
sent out, in July, 1919, and though all were urged to tell of any 
new work or developments planned for the near future, much prog- 
ress may have been made since the material was gathered. 

All possible publicity has been given the Survey, and every 
effort has been made to cover every philanthropic and social work 
organization in the State. If any have been omitted it is uninten- 
tional and will be greatly regretted. 

The writer wishes to express her gratitude to those who have 
responded to her many letters and questionnaires, and particularly 
to thank the officials of Pima County who assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the questionnaires, adding sensible, and eliminating "foolish 
questions." 

Since we have entered upon a peace program, any mention or 
war work done by various organizations is purposely omitted. 

It is earnestly hoped that the splendid flood of social service 
enthusiasm, which had its source in devoted war work, will be 
diverted into peace channels and find some guidance in this little 
Survey. 
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LIST OF REFERENCES, AND SUGGESTED READING. 

Bulletins published by the following organizations, which will 
furnish a list upon request : 

Arizona State Board of Health, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Children's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 
New York City. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

BOOKS 

Social Service and the Art of Healing, by Richard Cabot. 

American Charities, by Amos Warner. (Third revision.) 
The Kalikak Family, by Henry H. Goddard. 

Social Diagnosis and The Good Neighbor, by Mary E. Rich- 
mond. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 

All references to Public Health laws are found in Chapter 1 
of Title 41, Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913, unless otherwise 
described. 

The public health administration consists of a State Board 
of Health of which the Governor is ex-officio president, and of which 
the executive officer is the Superintendent of Public Health, a 
practicing physician appointed by the Governor. 

In each county there is a local Board of Health of which the 
chairman of the Board of Supervisors is the ex-officio president, 
and the executive officer is the County Supervisor of Public Health, 
a practicing physician, appointed by the supervisors. 

Any incorporated city shall establish a local Board of Health, 
of which the executive officer is a practicing physician, appointed 
by the Mayor and confirmed in his office by the City Council. 
(There are only six Arizona cities employing a City Physician.) 

It is the duty of the State Board of Health to make and enforce 
all needful rules and regulations for the prevention and cure, and 
to prevent the spread of any contagious, infectious or malarial 
diseases among persons or domestic animals, to establish a quaran- 
tine of humans, to kill or isolate infected animals, to remove, or 
cause to be removed dead bodies or decaying substances : "to con- 
demn or cause to be destroyed any impure or diseased article of 
food that may be offered for sale." "To superintend the several 
Boards of Health in the cities and towns and the County Boards 
of Health of the several counties." 

The duties of the city or county boards, known as local boards, 
are the same as those of the State Board, within their own bounda- 
ries, subject to the jurisdiction of the State Board and reporting 
to it. 

All expenses incurred by the local Boards of Health, in the 
prevention of disease or the care and maintenance of sick persons, 
are to be borne by the city or county whose board contracted these 
expenses. There seems to be some friction between the City and 
the County Physicians as to duties and responsibilities. In response 
to a question on this point, one County Physician naively writes, 
"I happen to hold both positions, formerly there was much con- 
flict of authority." 
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CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES* 

Acting under the Public Health Law, the State Board of 
Health has adopted amendments to the regulations for the control 
of venereal diseases, which amendments have been in effect since 
March 1, 1918. 

Under the regulations so amended, all private physicians are 
to report all cases of venereal disease to their County Health Of- 
ficer, who .shall in turn report them to the State Superintendent of 
Public Health. The cases are to be reported by serial number, 
not by name, and the probable source of infection is given. When 
the quarantine, which must be established by the private physician, 
is broken or lifted, that, too, must be reported. 

That these regulations are being obeyed only "fairly," or ; 'I 
think so," was the best that any of the County Health Officers 
could say when questioned upon this point. The majority of 
them state that these cases are not being reported to them satis- 
factorily. 

All the County Health Officers treat the cases of indigents 
suffering from venereal diseases, except Yavapai, whose cases are 
treated at the County Hospital. All counties except Yavapai and 
Yuma will furnish salvarsan for cases of indigents, and except in 
Gila, Cochise, and Pima Counties, for prisoners in the county jail 
who are unable to pay. 

The campaign for the control of venereal diseases in this 
State is being conducted along the plans outlined by the United 
States Public Health Service, under Dr. Z. Causey, State Director 
of Venereal Disease Control for the Arizona State Board of Health. 
The main features of the campaign are here summarized from the 
report of Dr. Causey, published in the Bulletin of the Arizona State 
Board of Health, January, 1920. 

"The education of the public must come first, and the establish- 
ment in all the large centers of free clinics. Douglas has already 
established a free clinic for venereal diseases, and there are pros- 
pects for their establishment in Phoenix and Tucson. The re- 
sponse from the private physicians of the State has been very 
cordial. Many Arizona druggists have voluntarily agreed to re- 
frain from selling advertised venereal disease remedies, and nearly 
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all of the newspapers of the State now refuse to carry advertise- 
ments of such medicines. 

"Boards of Supervisors and City Councilmen are being urged to 
make suitable provisions, in the County Hospitals or elsewhere, for 
the detention and treatment of disease carriers, this being vitally 
necessary. 

"The State Board of Health is making every effort possible 
with the limited resources in hand, to bring correct diagnosis and 
scientific treatment to every victim of venreal disease in the 
State. To this end we have arranged with the Arizona State Hos- 
pital to make all W]asserman tests sent to them without cost to 
the patient or physicians. The State Board also has on hand a 
supply of arsphenamine for the treatment of syphillis which may 
be had, free of cost, for treatment of the indigent upon application 
from the patient's physician. We urge that the physicians of the 
State make use of the above opportunities to bring relief to those 
who are not otherwise able to obtain it. 

The various City and County Health Officers have almost to 
a man promised their hearty co-operation in this campaign and 
have agreed to treat any person free of charge who appeals to 
them, that is not able financially to pay for same." 

DRUG USERS 

It is very significant that while the Health Officers of the 
northern and middle counties report that they have seen but few 
or no drug addicts, others in the counties along the Mexican border 
say they are frequently called upon to treat drug victims in the 
county hospitals or, more often, in the jails. 

* 

The following paragraph is quoted from the report of the 
Medical Department of the Arizona State Hospital, published in 
the second annual report of the Commission of State Institutions: 

DRUG ADDICTS 

"We have received and treated many drug addicts that were 
legally declared insane in order that they might be confined in the 
hospital for treatment. It is well known by those of experience 
in handling these cases that they are very undesirable subjects for 
an insane asylum. We are compelled to put them on wards with 
insane patients. They naturally complain of the food, the man- 
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ner in which it is served, of the noise and annoyance of the patients ; 
they breed dissatisfaction and plots among" them, so we strongly 
recommend against their admission to the hospital unless provi- 
sions are made whereby they are segregated from the patients, 
which our present' room does not permit." 

DENTISTRY 

Dentistry for indigent cases is not undertaken at all in nine 
counties. The schools of Bisbee in Cochise County provide dental 
care in cases where the parents cannot afford to have the children's 
teeth looked after. Coconino, Greenlee, Maricopa, ■ and Mohave 
counties will provide dental care when urgently needed. 

MATERNITY CASES 

Maternity cases are cared for by the county health officers 
when the patients are unable to pay a private physician. 

CARE OF THE INSANE* 



(See Title 6, Chapter XVIII, Arizona Civil Code, 1913.) 
No one is admitted to the State Hospital for the Insane except 
upon commitment by a judge of the Superior Court. A patient 
must be brought before the court after a complaint has been made 
under oath that he is insane. Two or more witnesses and one 
or more graduates in medicine must offer satisfactory evidence 
that the patient is insane. 

If the Sheriff finds anyone in jail who appears to be insane, 
the County Physician is requested to make an examination and 
bring the prisoner before the court if in his opinion the man is 
insane. 

After committment, the Superintendent of the State Hospital 
has it within his authority to parole patients in care of relatives or 
friends, or on bond, provided these patients are not of homicidal 
or suicidal tendency. 

"Any poor and indigent patient discharged by the Superin- 
tendent, or upon order of the board, because he is an idiot, an 
imbecile, not insane, or because he is not a proper case for treat- 
ment within the meaning of this act, shall be returned to the county 
from which he was committed to be cared for by said county, and 



* See supplemental chapter for new legislation. 
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it shall be the duty of the sheriff of the County to receive such 
indigent from the representatives of the asylum." 

It is very often necessary to hold an insane person for proper 
examination or for safe-keeping until action can be taken by the 
court, but there seems to be a lack of proper provision for their 
care in most counties. Four counties have cells especially con- 
structed for that purpose ; one keeps its insane patients temporarily 
in the County Hospital, another at the Poor Farm, the remainder 
are obliged to place them in an ordinary jail cell. This is bad for 
the patients and harrowing for their friends, and seems to be an 
unnecessary hardship for those so unfortunately afflicted. 

The report of the Medical Department of the Arizona State 
Hospital, published in the Second Annual Report of the Commis- 
sion of State Institutions, contains the following paragraph : 

"It may be well to say that we have much criticism to offer 
in regard to the form and method of the present committment. 
It is deplorable and, to say the least, very discouraging to see and 
recognize how very little real interest or real thought is shown 
in regard to these patients. We practically never receive any per- 
sonal or family history or any detailed discussion of the beginning 
of the attack, unless we are fortunate enough to catch some of 
the relatives at the time of entrance. As we have no social workers, 
or detailed physician, this comes as a very decided handicap, both 
to the handling and the treatment of the patient, and just about 
sounds the death knell to the compiling of any real valuable socio- 
logical statistics. In our estimation, it is indeed a sad loss and one 
that the State can little afford, as it is only piling up expense for 
the future." 

ARIZONA STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

. During the year ending June 30, 1920, this institution cared 
for 738 patients, with a daily average of 519. The cost of mainte- 
nance from July 1, 1919, to December 31, 1919, was $68,717.90. 

In connection with the hospital is a farm upon which such 
patients as are able, may do work with benefit to their own health 
and mental state and for the economic benefit of the institution. 

Details in regard to the hospital may be obtained from the 
report of the Board of Directors of State Institutions, 1919-1920. 
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INDIGENT SICK AND AGED 

(See Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913, Title 10, Chapter 4.) 
Boards of Supervisors may let to responsible bidders the care 
of the indigents of the county. Care may include medical attend- 
ance, medicines, food, lodging, clothing and other supplies. 

Or the county may employ persons and maintain quarters for 
the care of indigents. 

No person other than an indigent may receive public aid or 
be admitted to the hospital as a free patient. 

A Board of Supervisors may contract with the board of an- 
other county for the care of indigents. 

A patient may remain in the hospital as a free patient, only so 
long as he is sick, disabled, or unable to earn a livelihood. 

Possibly because there are so few indigent and infirm persons 
who would be proper inmates for care in an almshouse, the counties 
seem to prefer to give them outdoor relief, or contract for their 
care. No doubt this method of relief is much preferred by the 
counties' dependents. Five counties have* almshouses, and two of 
these five institutions are combined with the county hospital to 
form practically one institution. 

In the care of the indigent sick the situation is reversed, four 
counties contracting for the care of their sick, and the remainder 
maintaining county hospitals. The County Physicians were asked 
to express their opinion as to the quality of care the hospital pa- 
tients received, and that given the indigent aged and infirm. Of 
the fourteen County Physicians the vote stands as follows: 

"Are you satisfied with the care the indigent sick receive?" 

Yes — 7. No — 5. Food all right, but nursing poor — 2. 

"Are you satisfied with the care given the aged and infirm?" 

Yes — 8; No — 5. Not entirely — 1. 

"Do you think the per capita cost of caring for the counties' 
sick and dependent should be raised?" 

Yes — 5. No — 6. May be later, not now — 1. In some cases — 1. 

One did not express an opinion. 

Nine counties have no isolation hospital for contagious cases, 
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but one of these, Navajo County, is soon to have provision for 
such cases. Cochise, Maricopa, and Greenlee counties are reported 
to have very good isolation hospitals. Two other counties have 
made some provision for contagious cases. 

There is a considerable expenditure of county funds for out- 
door relief, usually at the discretion of the Boards of Supervisors. 
Without knowing the number of families or persons to whom the 
relief was given, it is difficult to estimate the adequacy of the re- 
lief. So far as the figures are obtainable they are given below. 
For the year ending June 30, 1919 : 

County Indoor Relief Outdoor Relief 

Apache $ 2,149.00 $ 3,957.53 

Coconino 9,535.18 6,043.85 

Gila 24,460.60 7,964.92 

Graham 1,901.90 2,996.28 

Greenlee 11,180.33 4,575.23 

Maricopa 20,816.10 26,046.30 

Navajo 1,200.00 1,210.00 

Pima 5,058.45 6,715.05 

Pinal 10,732.09 2,300.25 

Santa Cruz 737.17 3,868.60 

Yavapai 19,450.00 8,810.00 

Yuma 6,220.21 3,045.47 

Cochise 

Mohave 8,640.00 7,000.00 

THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED IN ARIZONA 

This title is misleading, since these unfortunates are uncared 
for as a group, but receive only such attention as their individual 
families can give them, and that afforded by charitable or penal 
institutions in which they may be found when the family care 
does not suffice. 

The feeble-minded are divided into three groups, the Binel- 
Simon test being used to decide the classification of individuals: 

1. The "Idiot," of a mental age of not more than two years, 
so deeply defective that he is unable to guard himself from ordinary 
dangers. 

2. The "Imbecile," of a mental age of from two to seven years, 
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capable of guarding himself against common physical dangers, but 
incapable, through mental defect, of earning his own living. 

3. The "Moron," or "high-grade feeble minded person," of a 
mental age of from seven to twelve years, who is capable of earn- 
ing a living under favorable circumstances, but incapable, through 
mental defect, of competing on equal terms with his normal fellows, 
or of managing himself or his affairs with ordinary prudence. 

Dr. Henry H. Goddard, formerly of the Vineland Training 
School for the Feeble-minded, says in his very interesting book, 
"The Kalikak Family," that it is no more possible to turn a feeble- 
minded person into a normal one, than to change a red-haired 
person into a black-haired one. It is, however, possible to protect 
him from want, disease, moral and physical danger, and to protect 
society against his reproduction and his lapses into immorality 
and criminality. 

The "Idiot" is easily recognized, must be cared for as though a 
baby, and is harmful only in that the labor and time of a normal 
person is consumed in his care. 

The "Imbecile" is recognizable early, must be guarded against 
a tendency toward harmful mischief, and, if in school, is detrimental 
to the peace and progress of his class. 

It is the "Moron," the man or woman with the mind of a child, 
who deserves our pity, arid from whom we rtiust protect ourselves. 
He or she is called "stupid, silly, bad, lazy." He is unjustly pun- 
ished for his failure to do tasks quite beyond his capacity. Should 
he have the misfortune to fall into the hands of evil companions, 
he will be their tool. Through a lack of self-control, morons of 
both sexes are inclined toward immorality with its attendant 
mental and physical disease. Soon or later the moron who is no« 
well guarded, controlled and supported by his family, is more than 
apt to become the inmate of a hospital, almshouse or penal institu- 
tion. Before that time he or she may have become the parent of 
children who inherit a low-grade mentality, or, if normal, are capa- 
ble of handing down the defect to the next generation. 

The kindest and safest way to care for these unfortunates is 
to recognize them and place them in colonies provided by the 
State, at an early age, before evil habits and associations can have 
been formed. Such colonies should be made as nearly self-support- 
ing as possible, by directing the labor of their inmates, who find 
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contentment in work and play among their equals, free from 
economic pressure and hopeless competition with the normal. 

In 1919 a bill entitled "An Act to Establish a Colony School 
and Home for Feeble-minded Persons of the State of Arizona, to be 
Known as The Arizona Training School, and to Provide for the 
Committment of Feeble-minded Persons, and for Other Purposes, 
and Making Appropriations Therefor," failed to pass. The bill 
asked for only fifty thousand dollars to cover the purchase of a 
site, erecting and furnishing buildings, and maintenance for two 
years. That sum seems hardly adequate. 

In counting the cost of such a colony, the taxpayer should 
realize that many of its inmates are already in hispitals, almshouses 
and jails, or would eventually be in such institutions, supported in 
idleness. It is far better for them and for the community that 
they should be segregated and partly self-supporting. The saving 
through the prevention of their reproduction is incalculable in terms 
of money or human misery. 

There are no statistics available as to the number of feeble- 
minded in Arizona. Members of two classes in the University of 
Arizona found no difficulty in recalling and describing cases of 
easily recognizable feeble-mindedness observed in this State. But 
to locate and classify the sub-normal, there is need of cooperation 
on the part of the schools, the juvenile and other courts, tne staffs 
of our institutions and the general public. Also there must be 
available a means of giving a mental test to determine the mental 
age. Surveys made in other states have shown the proportion of 
the feeble-minded in the population to be from one hundred to two 
hundred to each one hundred thousand inhabitants. 

Fourteen county school superintendents and twenty-one super- 
intendents of city schools were asked whether or not they had a 
means of making a mental test in cases of apparently sub-normal 
children. 

Three county superintendents said they had a means of mak- 
ing the tests and eleven reported that they had not. These figures 
refer to the rural districts. Twelve city superintendents say they 
have a means of making the tests ; nine report that they have not. 

These same school outhorities were then asked whether or 
not they believed that this State should provide an institution for 
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the feeble-minded. The total vote was thus divided: "Yes, 22; 
"No," 4 ; Doubtful, 9. 

Several of those who believe that the State should provide 
an institution, had previously reported that they had no means 
of making mental tests. This can only mean that they had ob- 
served many cases of feeble-mindedness, easily diagnosed as such, 
without tests. Two of the four who voted "No," also have had 
no means of making mental tests. How, then, can they be so sure 
that they have no sub-normal children who need custodial care? 

With one exception the rural schools have no way in which 
to provide special instruction for backward pupils. Thirteen cities 
have made some effort to afford special attention to children who 
seem unable to keep up without help. 

County physicians are frequently called upon to examine per- 
sons who come before the Superior Court to be committed to the 
State Asylum for the Insane. This question was asked . these 
county physicians, "In examining supposed insane cases, do you 
often find cases of feeble-mindedness which should have institu- 
tional care but are not admissible to the State Hospital for the 
Insane?" One said "No." One "Not often," and all the rest 
"Yes." 

Asked if they believed an institution for the feeble-minded 
should be provided by this State, all voted "Yes." 

To properly decide the case of a juvenile delinquent, without 
knowing whether or not he is of normal mentality, must be exceed- 
ingly difficult and discouraging. Yet the judges of the juvenile 
court, with but three exceptions, write that they have had no 
means of testing the mentality of children brought before them. 
Of these three, two call the county physician and the supervisors 
of one county pay a physician to give the examination. The 
judges are now empowered to order a mental test, under Session 
Laws of 1919, Chapter 80. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square. 
New York City, has very kindly furnished the information which 
will show what provision other states have made for their feeble- 
minded. Their letter is here quoted : 

"The following states each have one institution for the care 
of the feeble-minded: Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
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nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

"The following states each have two such institutions: Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 

"Massachusetts and Pennsylvania each have three, and New 
York has four state institutions for the feeble-minded. 

"In the following states such institutions have been author- 
ized but have not as yet been opened to receive the feeble-minded : 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 

"Mississippi is very much interested at the present time in 
the subject of the feeble-minded and a bill is to be presented before 
the 1920 legislature to establish such an institution. The 1919 
legislature of Ohio authorized an additional institution in that 
state the location of which has not as yet been decided upon. A 
new state feeble-minded colony has also been authorized in Indiana, 
the 1919 legislature having appropriated $250,000 for this purpose. 

"It seems to me that you should have a careful state survey of 
feeble-mindedness in Arizona. Such a complete investigation would 
show just what sort of a problem mental deficiency is to the State. 
The National Committe conducts such surveys when officially in- 
vited by state legislatures or state officials, and it may be possible 
in case such an invitation should come from your State Board of 
Control that we could conduct a study in your State. 

Very sincerely yours, 

V. V. ANDERSON, 
Associate Medical Director." 

Information about feeble-mindedness, and ways of caring for the 
sub-normal, may be obtained by writing to The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York City, and 
to the U. S. Department of Labor, Children's Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In compliance with the wishes of the State Legislature of 1921, 
and in acceptance of the invitation of Governor Campbell, the 
Rockefeller Foundation will make a survey of mental hygiene in 
Arizona beginning in 1921. 
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CHILD WELFARE* 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. C. O. 
Case, furnishes the following statistics for the school year ending 
June 30, 1919: 

NUMBER OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN STATE 

Enrolled in primary schools 38,704 

Enrolled in secondary schools '. 24,032 

Enrolled in High Schools 4,503 

Enrolled in advanced grades but not High School 663 



67,902 



School children whose parents are unable to pay for medical 
attention are given free care by the county health officers, except 
where there is a school physician especially employed. The health 
officers can, and sometimes do, obtain the aid of private physicians 
who, in Arizona as elsewhere, are generous with their services iti 
cases of need. 

In Maricopa County the health officer gives the anaesthetic 
and the county allows a fee to the eye, ear, nose, and throat spe- 
cialist to do this work for children whose parents have no mean* 
to pay. 

Dr. Sampson of Navajo County writes : "Each case is decided 
separately. With the help of other physicians we operate when 
practical without hospital facilities. When not we have to secure 
means to send to outside hospitals." 

Maricopa County employs a sanitary officer, whose duties are 
quite similar to those of a public health nurse ; Pima County has a 
nurse; but otherwise, except in the cities which employ a school 
nurse, the health officers are without this very valuable aid. All 
were asked if they would recommend the employment of a nurse 
by their county. Dr. Stratton of Graham County responded by 
saying that he had already made such a recommendation. Dr. 
Burtch of Greenlee County says the population is too scattered 
there to make the employment of a nurse economical. Dr. Fox 
of Gila County replied cryptically, "That depends." All the rest 
said "Yes." 



* See supplemental chapter for new legislation. 
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Out of a total of twenty-one Arizona cities, nineteen have a 
public health or school nurse. Phoenix, Tucson, and Warren each 
have two. In addition to this, several of the cities also employ 
a school physician. 

The physical examination of millions of young Americans dur- 
ing the war disclosed the surprising fact that the city men were 
more free from minor physical defects than were those from the 
rural communities. 

City children benefit by closer medical supervision in the 
schools, and by free clinical care which is often better than money 
can procure, while the defective eyes, teeth and hearing, the ade- 
noids and enlarged tonsils or curved spine of the child in the rural 
school often goes unnoticed and uncorrected. 

BABY SAVING CAMPAIGNS 

The work of instructing mothers in the proper care and feed- 
ing of infants has barely begun in Arizona. A successful clinic for 
infants has been conducted in Phoenix, and in Tucson during the 
summer of 1918 a nurse was provided by money raised by popular 
subscription, several physicians gave their services and a clinic 
was maintained for several weeks, chiefly for the instruction of 
Mexican mothers. 

The Home Demonstration Agents of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service of the University of Arizona have conducted some 
successful conferences with mothers. Babies were weighed and 
examined by physicians, and demonstrations were given of the 
proper preparation and care of food for small children. 

In Phoenix, a day nursery is supported which will care for the 
children of working mothers. A similar institution has recently 
been opened in Tucson which for the present must be self-support- 
ing, but it is hoped that later the children of working mothers who 
are unable to pay can be cared for and given their lunch. 

The Department of Child Hygiene for the Arizona State Board 
of Health was created in September, 1919, with Mrs. Maude H. 
Howe as director. In a report by Mrs. Howe, published in the 
Bulletin of the Arizona State Board of Health, January, 1920, the 
following information was given : 

"Douglas has been trying out the hot lunch plan with a group 
of selected pupils, who were noticeably under nourished, with very 
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gratifying results. They also have an open air school. A school 
dentist is employed on a half-time basis. 

"Globe has been conducting a modern health crusade among 
its children. 

"Prescott employs a full time school nurse. 

"Bisbee has a school physician who serves half time, a school 
nurse full time, and a school dentist half time. The Red Cross 
public health nurse is establishing permanent children's health 
centers to care for the children of pre-school age. The school 
nurse is giving a compulsory course in first aid, home nursing, and 
care of the baby to all girls of the eighth and ninth grades. 

"During the week of November 17th to 22nd, 1919, Miami held 
a Child Welfare Week under the direct supervision of its school 
nurse in which fraternal organizations, womens' clubs, County 
Medical Association, schools, home demonstration agent, Y. W. 
C. A., mining corporations, labor unions, and business men all gave 
active cooperation. 

"In Phoenix two full time school nurses are employed. A per- 
manent children's health center has recently been opened and is 
operated in conjunction with the Associated Charities. 

Tucson has a health center in which children may be given 
physical examination, and their parents may be instructed in the 
proper care and methods of feeding, both by lectures and demon- 
stration. 

"At the State Fair a Better Babies Contest was held under the 
supervision of this department and with the hearty cooperation of 
many Maricopa County physicians, dentists, and specialists. 

"During the Northern Arizona Fair a Better Babies Contest 
was conducted in accordance with the rules of the American Medi- 
cal Association, the children being given a thorough physical exam- 
ination. 

"The Department of Child Hygiene is working toward a com- 
plete registration of births, and the proper care of the eyes at 
birth." 

PHYSICAL TRAINING AND SUPERVISED PLAY 

Arizona children are very fortunate in their wonderful climate 
which makes an outdoor life possible all the year, and in their 
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almost limitless room for play. However, it is to be remembered 
that every community in the United States was once small enough 
to afford open space for its children's development, and many of 
these communities found out later that their rapid growth had 
wiped out the vacant lot play-space, and that it had to be replaced 
at great expense. Little children's play-space must be near their 
homes, and to appeal to the careful mother the play must be super- 
vised. When the children are numerous this involves skilled 
leadership, if the playgrounds are to be fully utilized and children 
of all ages are to benefit equally. 

Some of the larger towns have begun to prepare for the future, 
and by play-space in their parks or by large school grounds 
equipped with play apparatus are already providing for their 
children. 

The city of Tucson is now, 1920, equipping a new park with a 
swimming pool, baseball grounds, tennis courts, children's play- 
ground, and track for field events. 

Nothing is so good a weapon with which to combat the self- 
organized boys' "gang" as supervised competitive athletics, and 
every probation officer or school superintendent can testify to the 
mischief into which the "gang" spirit can lead otherwise well 
intentioned boys. 

The information presented below was furnished by the county 
and city school superintendents of Arizona. 

The following cities have directors of physical training: 
Chandler, Douglas, Flagstaff, Globe, Jerome, Mesa, Morenci, Phoe- 
nix, Tempe (in High School), Tucson, Warren (two). Prescott 
and Clifton report that they will each have one soon. Out of 
twenty-two cities, only Miami is reported as having no play ap- 
paratus in connection with the schools. The remainder have some 
such equipment ranging from a few swings to a gymnasium, as in 
Morenci. 

Outside of the cities there is but little play apparatus, and 
almost no supervision of play or athletics except that of the regu- 
lar teacher. The school superintendents of Greenlee, Pima, and 
Mohave counties state that there are physical directors in their 
field. 

Organized athletic games are encouraged and are existent in 
all the cities and most of the rural school districts. 
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Miss Elsie Toles*, superintendent of Cochise County schools, 
writes: "There is an increasing number of rural districts provid- 
ing ample playground apparatus and equipment, such as swings, 
teeters, baseballs, bats and gloves. ,, Miss Lucy Nash, school 
superintendent of Gila County, says : "We are attempting to create 
a public sentiment in favor of school playgrounds with paid direc- 
tors in charge after school hours." 

The position of playground and physical director appeals much 
more strongly to the average young man than that of a teacher 
of academic subjects. The employment of more men in these 
positions might be a partial answer to those who are concerned 
about the "feminism of education." 

USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR RECREATIONAL AND 

SOCIAL PURPOSES 

There is a very satisfactory use of school buildings for meet- 
ings, dances, and entertainments, both for pupils, parents and the 
general public. Only in one or two of the larger towns the build- 
ings are not so used. In Graham County some of the rural schools 
are fitted up with stages, scenery, and pianos. 

Again Miss Toles is quoted, as her expression of the social 
importance of the rural schools holds good all over the State : "In 
the great majority of rural districts the school house is generally 
the only public center for miles and is, in consequence, a very 
real community center. It is used for church services, farm asso- 
ciation meetings , political gatherings, dances, socials, amateur 
theatricals, and funerals. My own conviction is that the greatest 
need in every one of the rural districts is wholesome recreation." 

Organized plays for both young and old, is a subject which 
could very properly engage the interest of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations, which exist in connection with the majority of the 
schools, in both rural and city districts. 

THE ARIZONA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

This State institution is under the control of the Regents of 
the State University, and is located in Tucson in a building just 
outside the University campus. 

During the year ending June 30, 1919, there were 44 students. 
♦Elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction on November 2, 1920.. 
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representing 25 families. In the 44 there were 28 boys and 16 
girls. Among them were one Indian, a Federal Government stu- 
dent, and five Mexicans. The modern oral method of instruction 
is used exclusively, and the standard of accomplishment in academic 
work is that required for admission to the National Deaf-mute 
College (Gallaudet College) in Washington, D. C, an institution 
supported in part by the Federal Government. 

The school is housed in rented quarters, consisting of a two- 
story stone building, two frame cottages, and a frame school build- 
ing, erected by the State, containing four class rooms, a carpenter- 
ing and printing shop. These buildings are overcrowded, both in 
living and school room space. 

Lack of room has hitherto prevented the establishment of a 
class in home economics. The girls have been taught to sew, 
mend, make beds, dust, and care for the dining room, but they have 
not been allowed in the kitchen which is small and where there is 
a man cook. The boys take turns in helping the cook by preparing 
vegetables and washing the cooking dishes. 

There is no especial provision for athletics, but there is a good 
sized yard in which to romp, and the children are allowed to go to 
movies and entertainments, accompanied by a teacher. A child 
may enter the school at the age of six years. The parents are not 
required to pay for instruction or board, but are expected to pay 
for clothing, travelling expenses, and provide spending money. 
Five hundred dollars a year, which includes overhead expenses, is 
the estimated cost to the State of each student. 

The teaching force for the past year consisted of the super- 
intendent, Mr. Howard Griffin, four teachers in academic branches, 
and three in manual arts. 

A very great development of the school is now under way. 
The State legislature of 1919 appropriated $150,000.00 for buildings 
and equipment, and the city of Tucson has donated about sixty 
acres of fertile land west of the city. This will enable the school to 
accommodate sixty students, and provide space and facilities for 
instruction in agriculture and the care of domestic animals, and 
there will be equipment and instructors for home economics. The 
courses will be made very practical so that deafness may be much 
less of a handicap when the student later becomes a wage earner. 

Arizona's blind children have hitherto been educated at the 
expense of this State in the institutions of California, New Mexico, 
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and New York, but now arrangements have been made to care 
for them in the State School for the Deaf, and three blind children 
are enrolled there this year, 1920. 

During the year ending June 30, 1919, there were two blind 
children under instruction by the International Sunshine Society 
in New York, at a cost to this State of one dollar a day. 



INDIGENT MIGRATORY CONSUMPTIVES 

Arizona's wonderful climatic advantages have brought here 
unfortunate, pathetic, and often hopelessly incurable health seekers 
from all parts of our country. Tuberculosis must be combated by 
the aid of rest, food, and freedom from worry, as well as by tonic 
desert air: and the victims of this disease too often arrive here in 
an advanced stage of illness, and without the means of support 
which would give them a fighting chance. Starving along pitifully 
to make their slender funds hold out as long as possible, looking 
for the ever-desired "light job in the open air," these patients are 
the great problems of the philanthropic organizations, the hospi- 
tals, and the anti-tuberculosis associations. Frequently, instead of 
the problem of an individual sick person, it is one of a whole family 
who have accompanied the invalid in his or her search for health, 
and become stranded and quite possibly infected with tuberculosis 
as a result of overcrowding and lack of proper nourishment. It is 
impossible to blame the family or the individual for coming to this 
climate, even though the most elementary prudence would advise 
against it from a financial standpoint. The hope of recovery out- 
weighs all other considerations. 



As far as possible the immediate distress is alleviated by char- 
itable effort, but adequately to meet the problem some means will 
have to be devised for distributing the responsibility and expense 
throughout the country, possibly through Federal aid. 

The National Tuberculosis Association's Committee on Indi- 
gent Migratory Consumptives is collecting material throughout the 
Southwest which will form a basis for future planning and legis- 
lation. Arizona Anti-Tuberculosis Association, the Maricopa 
County Anti-Tuberculosis Society, and the Pima County Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society are all working upon this problem. The work 
of these organizations is preventive and educational rather than 
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the giving of actual relief other than the services of a public health 
nurse in some communities. 

The supervisors of Arizona's counties have for the most part 
felt obliged to require a residence of from six months to a year ot 
any patient applying for relief or for hospital care at the county's 
expense. This throws the burden of the tuberculosis non-residenc 
upon the charitable organizations, which works a hardship at pres- 
ent, but ultimately will be partly responsible f(?r a solution of the 
whole problem, which becomes more acute through the refusal 
of the counties to carry the burden. 

For the benefit of resident tubercular patients, the State legis- 
lature of 1919 has made the following provisions. (See Session 
Laws of 1910, Chapter 109.) 

"The Boards of Supervisors of the several counties of the 
State of Arizona are hereby authorized and may provide a separate 
building or buildings, or a separate part or parts of a building ade- 
quate to the needs of their respective counties, for the exclusive 
use, care and treatment of tuberculosis persons of the county, to be 
known as the County Tubercular Sanatorium, and properly and 
adequately to equip, maintain and conduct the same. Provided 
that in case there may be in said county any non-sectarian hospital 
for the tretment of tuberculosis the Board of Supervisors may 
select said hospital for the care and treatment of any tubercular 
person of the county. 

"Any tubercular person of the county, in need of hospital care, 
medical or surgical attention, whether indigent or able to pay, in 
whole or in part for the same, may be admitted for such treatment, 
care, and attention to the County Tubercular Sanitarium or other 
tubercular hospital as herein mentioned, under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Board of Supervisors* Any 
person not an indigent who receives care, medical or surgical at- 
tention under the provisions of this act, shall be required to make 
remuneration therefor in so far as he may be able. The reasonable 
cost of such service shall until paid, be a debt owing to the county, 
to be collected in the same manner as other indebtedness due the 
county would be collected." 

This provision will meet the needs of those who, while unable 
to pay the cost of care in an expensive sanitarium, can and should 
pay for their care at a moderate rate. 
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ARIZONA ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 

(Mr. T. C. Cuvellier, Executive Secretary, 300 E. Adams Street, 

Phoenix, Arizona.) 

Organized in 1909. Has one hundred and fifty directors and 
contributors. There is a branch organization in every county seat 

* * 

in the State. 

The association is affiliated with the National Tuberculosis 
Association, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Expenditures: 1918, $5,000; 1919, $14,000. Needed for 1920, 
$10,000. Two full time and two part time workers are employed. 

Purpose of the organization. (Quoted from the written state- 
ment of Mr. Cuvellier) : 

"1. To disseminate knowledge concerning the causes, treat- 
ment and prevention of tuberculosis in every town in Arizona. 

"2. To secure needed legislation for the relief and prevention 
of tuberculosis. 

"3. To establish visiting nurses, open air schools and clinics 
wherever they are needed. 

'4. To urge the construction of proper sanitoria throughout 
the counties of the State. 

"5. To cooperate with its local associations, and also with 
the State and local Boards of Health, on all matters pertaining to 
tuberculosis. 

"6. The State association stands for service to the people of 
Arizona to aid them in every way on matters relating to the 'White 
Plague/ either directly or indirectly. 

Present Activity : "The Association's greatest activity at the 
present time is the organizing of a tuberculosis survey of the State 
of Arizona. This survey should result in securing much valuable 
information which will be of inestimable helo to local organizations 
in planning their activities for the prevention of tuberculosis and 
other diseases. Included in the survey will be a study of the preva- 
lence of diseases among infants and children, as infant and child 
welfare are considered an important part of the anti-tuberculosis 
movement. 

"The Arizona Anti-Tuberculosis Association will ask each com- 
munity to organize a survey committee and the association will 
send to each community a trained survey nurse who will take an 
active part in directing the survey and who will work with the 
local committee. Volunteers with some knowledge or training in 
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public health work will be needed in every community to assist in 
gathering the statistics and in following up information which may 
bring to light additional data concerning the deaths and incidence 
of tuberculosis and children's diseases. It will be the aim of the 
survey committee to make the survey as wide in its scope as pos- 
sible. It is the hope of the Arizona Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
that information gathered in these purveys will be the basis upon 
which local organizations may ask for appropriations from county 
and city funds for public health work. This survey will commence 
April 1, 1920." 

THE MARICOPA COUNTY ANTI-TUBERCULAR 

ASSOCIATION 

(President, Rev. Bertrand R. Cocks, Phoenix, Arizona.) 

Purpose of the Organization : The object of this society shall 
be the dissemination of knowledge concerning the causes of and 
prevention of tuberculosis ; the promotion of general public health 
work in the county ; the securing of legislation for the relief and 
prevention of tuberculosis; aid in the care of tuberculous people 
by the establishment of dispensaries and other means ; cooperation 
with other organizations, public health authorities, and boards in 
the general prevention of disease. 

This association was established in 1912. During the year 
1918-1919 it expended $3748.18, and the estimated need for the 
present year was $8000. The association has one paid worker and 
two active volunteers. 

Plans for future development include a general clinic, fresh 
air schools and an extension of the public health nursing service. 

THE PIMA COUNTY ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 

(President, Captain William McDermott, Tucson, Arizona.) 
"This association now employs a public health nurse who is 
available for anyone wishing advice or help along health lines. 
Plans have been made for the early opening of a free clinic where 
anyone may go for expert examination. Literature and plans are 
at hand for intensive health work among children. As soon as pos- 
sible there will be an open air school established. Through an 
investigation already inagurated, it is hoped to compile such in- 
formation on the migratory problem as will enable us to secure 
Federal aid." 
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Nine thousand dollars is the amount needed for the current 
year. 

HOSPITALS AND SANITORIA 

COMSTOCK HOSPITAL, TUCSON, ARIZONA 

This hospital is a part of the work of the Organized Charities 
of Tucson, by which society it is managed and financed. Only 
tubercular patients are received. With crowding, twenty patients 
have been accommodated but eighteen is the average. Patients 
are taken absoutely free when without funds, but are required to 
pay for all or part of their care when they are found able to do so. 
During the first five months of 1919 the per capita cost of maintain- 
ing the patients was $11.56 per week. 

The hospital was opened in December, 1918, in a group of 
buildings known as "Tentville," in which tubercular men had pre- 
viously "batched." 

"A new building is under way containing a men's ward of 
eight beds, two separate rooms for cases requiring privacy, a ma- 
tron's room, with bath, as well as toilet facilities for the ward. The 
Red Cross has donated its canteen building which will be converted 
into a kitchen. Old and new buildings will be connected by 
screened porches and runways. When these buildings are com- 
pleted, and funds secured for their maintenance, the hope is to 
build an additional ward for women. It is not desired to advertise 
this hospital in the East, as the demand is now much greater thau 
can be met." 

The most welcome donation of the use of suitable buildings 
and equipment for the summer of 1919 made it possible to transfer 
the patients to Oracle so that they might be spared the intense 
heat of the frame buildings in Tucson during the hot weather. 

FEDERAL SANITORIA 

The Federal Government maintains a large hospital for tuber- 
cular patients at Whipple Barracks, in Prescott. 

In 1920 the Government purchased a large piece of improved 
land just outside of Tucson, and has established upon it a large 
tuberculosis sanitorium for disabled war veterans, known as the 
United States Public Health Service Hospital, No. 51. 

The buildings and equipment are well adapted to give the ut- 
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most convenience to patients, nurses and attendants. Those pa- 
tients who are able partly to care for themselves and go to the din- 
ing hall for their meals are located in comfortable cottages, each 
accommodating four men. There are also an infirmary and a semi- 
ambulant ward for patients needing more attendance. 

Besides being well equipped with all modern medical and 
surgical appliances, the hospital is provided with its own central 
steam plant, electric light and power plant and water works. 

The buildings are beautifully located in a grove of trees in 
what was formerly known as Pastime Park, and the people of 
Tucson lose no opportunity of adding to the pleasure of the 
patients. 

st. luke's in the desert, Tucson, Arizona 

An Episcopalian Institution. Superintendent, Mr. Edward C. 
Clark. This sanitorium, accommodating twelve patients at pres- 
ent, is intended for men patients who cannot afford to pay more 
than ten dollars a week for their care. 

The ten dollar payment entitles the patient to bed, board and 
general nursing, attendance of a physician and medicine. The dif- 
ference between the payment and the actual cost of maintaining 
the patient is met by donations and subscriptions. 

In 1919 the cost of maintenance of the hospital was $4507.06, 
of which $2386.08 was charitable aid. 

The desire of the directors is to raise the money to build and 
equip an addition which will accommodate six more patients, which 
will in turn increase the cost of maintenance of the sanitorium. 

st. luke's home, phoenix, Arizona 
(Superintendent, Rev. Bertrand C. Cocks.) 

"St. Luke's Home is a thoroughly equipped sanitorium for 
the treatment of tuberculosis. It is under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church, but patients are admitted without distinction 
of creed. It is on the desert two miles from Phoenix. The price 
of board per week, which includes medical attention and everything 
except personal laundry and medicine, is graded according to the 
circumstances of the patients, and is reduced as far as gifts from 
friends of the home for its support will allow. 

"The whole number of patients treated during 1918 has been 
91, including 17 soldiers. The number of patients who have been 
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able to pay the full rate, which is intended to cover the actual 
cost of maintenance, was 32. Forty-four patients have been re- 
ceived at reduced rates and fifteen have been cared for entirely 
free. The actual cost of maintenance has been $16.05; the aver- 
age amount paid by patients has been $9.98. 

During the hot months the patients have been sent to bunga- 
lows belonging to the home but attached to a private sanitorium In 
I'rescott. 

st. luke's in the mountains 

This proposed sanitorium is not yet in existence, but it is 
already partly financed and it is hoped will soon be a reality. This 
will be a comfortable camp near Prescott, to which patients in St. 
Luke's Home and St. Luke's in the Desert can be sent during the 
hot months, those hospitas being closed during that time. 

ST. mary's hospital and sanitorium, Tucson, Arizona 

(Principal Officer: Sister Mary Fidelia.) 

This hospital has separate accommodations for tubercular pa- 
tients in addition to its general wards and private rooms for general 
practice. Pima County contracts with the hospital for the dare 
of its indigent sick and infirm. 

The hospital has eighty beds, and in the year 1918-1919 cared 
for forty-eight free patients. 

st. Joseph's hospital, nogalEs, Arizona 
(Principal Officer: Sister M. Philomena.) 

This hospital for general cases has fifty beds. In the year 
1918-1919 there were fourteen free patients and eighteen partly 
free, a total of 314 bed-days on free service, which in some cases 
included operating room services and surgical dressings. 

Besides this, free out-patients are given clinical care and 
dressings. 

ST. Joseph's hospital, phoenix, Arizona 

(Principal Officer: Sister of Mercy.) 

The hospital, taking general cases, has one hundred and thirty 
beds. In 1918-1919 there were sixty-one free patients received, a 
total of 1306 free bed-days. 
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MERCY HOSPITAL, PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 

(Principal Officer: Mother M. Paul.) 

This general hospital has thirty beds, and in the year 1918-1919 
cared for fifty free patients. 

THE ARIZONA DEACONESS HOSPITAL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

(Principal Officer: Marilla Williams, Superintendent.) 
There are twenty-five beds in the hospital at present, but a 
new building which will accommodate more patients is now being 
constructed. It is now estimated that free service to the amount 
of $800 was given in the year 1918-1919. 

HOSPITAL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, FORT DEFIANCE 

An Episcopalian institution for the Navajo Indians. Miss 
Thackara, Superintendent. 

The Indians receive free care, and the cost of maintenance of 
the hospital is approximately $7000 a year. 

SANITORIUM AT CASA GRANDE, ARIZONA 

(Excerpts from Tucson Citizen, January 27, 1921.) 

Casa Grande, Jan. 27. — The following is the official statement 
of plans for the new tubercular sanatorium, which has been given 
out here by the board of trustees composed of the following : W. P. 
Clements, E. G. Lavers, and G. Wl Burgess : 

This institution is a gift of the wealthy people of the United 
States to the tubercular cause. Every millionaire in the United 
States is to be solicited for funds. Over 1000 of the country's 
wealthiest men and women have been asked for donations for this 
huge institution and the results have been greater than anticipated. 

For the Public 

This institution will be for the public and will not be operated 
for profit. Tubercular persons who have means will be asked to 
pay for their care, while those without funds will be cared for 
gratis. 

It is the hope of the men now making donations that eventually 
a cure will be discovered for the disease. To that end a large mod- 
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ernly equipped laboratory for the study of tuberculosis will be 
erected and leading physicians will be asked to study here. Every- 
thing that modern medical science has yet discovered will be in- 
stalled in this large laboratory building. It is to give the physi- 
cians an opportunity to study the disease unhampered by the de- 
mands of a practice that this laboratory will be built. 



Twenty-five Main Buildings 

Plans for the sanitarium, drawn by Lang & Witchell, archi- 
tects, of Dallas, Texas, provide for twenty-five main buildings and 
scores of smaller buildings, which include an administration build- 
ing, chapel and library, laboratory buildings, two infirmaries, two 
nurses' homes, sixteen ward buildings, individual cottages for 
families or isolated cases. Where one member of a family is in- 
fected and the family is without funds, the entire family will be 
taken into the home, assigned to a cottage and given a small patch 
of ground to attend. 

The institution is not to be a money-making proposition. It 
is planned to make it self-supporting if possible and it is believed 
that this can be done, otherwise interest will be so aroused among 
the moneyed men of the nation that they will provide for its main- 
tenance. 



Ideal Location 

The site for the institution is on a slight rise overlooking the 
Casa Grande valley. The rise is gradual from the railroad to 
the foothills and mountains in the rear. The main Casa Grande 
valley road runs about one-half mile from the site. A connecting 
branch is being built. The site has an "A" water right. 

Plans for the institution provide a separate water, electric light 
and sewer system. A dairy herd will be purchased and maintained. 

Coupled with expert treatment, correct diet and skilled nurs- 
ing, the patients will have the benefit of the healing Arizona air, so 
universally recommended by all phvsicians handling tuberculosis 
cases. 
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THE JUVENILE COURTS 

"The Superior Court within the several counties of this State 
shall have and possess exclusive original jurisdiction in all pro- 
ceedings and matters affecting dependent, neglected, incorrigible, 
or delinquent children, or children accused of crime under the 
age of eighteen years." 

The above is quoted from the Arizona Laws of 1913, Third 
Special Session, Chapter 16, Title 27, and the following provisions 
of the law are to be found in the same chapter. 

The powers of the court may be exercised: (1) Upon the peti- 
tion of any citizen, resident of the county, setting forth that a child 
is neglected, dependent, incorrigible, or delinquent, and is in need 
of the care and protection of the court. (2) Whenever any child 
under eighteen is charged with the commission of any crime or the 
violation of any ordinance. 

Cases are to be heard in chambers instead of open court. 

Judges are given authority to select and appoint probation 
officers, who shall be "discrete persons of good moral character" 
to look after the interests of the children and aid the court with 
information or other assistance. 

"No child, pending a hearing under the provisions of this chap- 
ter, shall be placed in any apartment, or cell, of any prison or 
place of confinement, or in any court room, or in any vehicle of 
transportation, in company of adults charged with or convicted 
of crime." There must be provided a separate place under proper 
supervision for a child awaiting court action. 

The judge may commit a child to the care of its parents, to be 
under the supervision of the probation officer; or to the State In- 
dustrial School, or to some other institution or to some proper 
person willing to care for it and the court may order the parents 
to pay for its support. Or it may be boarded out in some suitable 
home, "in case provision is made by voluntary subscription or 
otherwise for the payment of the board of said child." No ne- 
glected or dependent child may be committed to the State Indus- 
trial School, and no child may be received there without a court 
order. No child under twelve may be committed there except 
after probation has been tried without success. 

In the Session Laws of 1917, Chapter 18, is the provision that 
no record of the conviction of juvenile offenders is to be admissible 
as evidence in any action of a criminal nature except while the 
offender is under probation or within two years after the offender 
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has been discharged from any institution to which he was com- 
mitted. At the end of that period the clerk of the court shall de- 
stroy all records of the case. In short, the childish ill-deeds shall 
not be brought up against the man or woman. 

The words "dependent child" are defined by the law to mean 
any child under eighteen, who is destitute, homeless, abandoned, 
or dependent upon the public for support, or who has not proper 
parental care or guardianship. 

"An Act to increase the efficiency of Juvenile Courts" was 
passed in 1919. See Session Laws of 1919, Chapter 80. 

Under this act, the Superior Court of each county may appoint 
as many volunteer probation officers as are needed, to serve with- 
out pay, and one chief probation officer who may be paid a salary 
not to exceed $150 per month. 

When a child is parolled by the court it shall be placed under 
the supervision of a probation officer, who shall report to the court. 
Upon the hearing of any juvenile case, the court may order a 
medical or mental examination of the child involved, if in the 
opinion of the court such examination is advisable. 

The Detention Home shall be under the control and super- 
vision of the Superior Court, who shall appoint the caretaker. The 
court shall appoint three unpaid persons as a visiting board of the 
Detention Home, to visit, report, and make recommendations at 
least every thirty days. 

Arizona is fortunate in having but few cases of dependency, 
there being only about 133 in the State for the year ending June 30, 
1919. (This does not include Yuma County, not heard from.) 
Every effort is made to force the responsibility of parents for the 
support of these children, or to place them with friends, relatives 
or in homes for adoption when the court has the right to give 
the legal control of the child to the adopting parents. When these 
means fail, the judges report that their Boards of Supervisors will 
authorize the payment of the board of these dependents, though in 
some cases this is done with great reluctance. Certainly all other 
means providing suitable homes should be tried before county 
funds are used, but the ultimate responsibility rests there. It is 
good to learn that so many dependent children are being boarded 
in suitable homes in their own community. 
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CASKS OF DELINQUENCY HANDLED IN JUVENILE COURTS OF ARIZONA IN 

YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1919 

Committed to 
State 
County Girls Boys Industrial School 

Apache 

Cochise 9 96 18 

Coconino 4 35 3 

Gila 5 41 21 

Graham 35 

Greenlee 1 12 11 

Mohave 5 1 

Maricopa (about) 50 (about) 200 (about) 10 

Navajo 6 1 

Pima 2 40 6 

Pinal 16 3 

Santa Cruz 2 2 2 

Yavapai 4 16 2 

Yuma (No information furnished) 

Because there are so few cases of juvenile delinquency in most 
counties a probation officer on . full time is not needed, and the 
constable, marshall or truant officer serves also in that capacity. 

Only four counties report a probation officer on full time: 
They are Gila, Maricopa, Cochise, and Yavapai. 

* Maricopa County has a Detention Home for juveniles, the. re- 
mainder of the counties hold them in the home of the probation 
officer or other responsible persons, in the county hospital, and 
sometimes in the county jail in quarters separate from those of 
adult criminals. This latter method is contrary to the spirit of 
the juvenile court law, and should be avoided and used only as a 
last resort. 

The courts suffer the great disadvantage of having no means 
of making psychological tests of the mental capacity in cases of 
apparently sub-normal delinquents. Yavapai County employs some 
one to give the tests when needed. One or two judges call upon 
the county physician, the rest report that they have had no means 
of making an accurate estimate of a child's intelligence. This point 
is given fuller discussion under the heading of feeble-mindedness. 

Another handicap has been the lack of a means of giving a 
physical examination, and of remedying a physical defect, when 
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the parents are unable to pay. Adenoids, enlarged tonsils, defec- 
tive teeth and eyes have been found to count heavily as a source of 
delinquency. 

The Session Laws of 1919, whose provisions have been given, 
will enable the judges to order both the medical and mental exami- 
nations when needed. 

"Failure to provide for minor child' 9 is an offense classed as a 
felony in Arizona. There is always room for discussion as to 
whether the ends of justice are better served by classing this of- 
fense on the part of a parent as a felony punishable by a term in 
the penitentiary, or as a misdemeanor punishable by a county jail 
sentence. 

While agreeing with those who say that "no punishment is 
too great for a man who wilfully neglects to provide for the sujk 
port of his minor child," it is the opinion of most social workers 
who have observed the actual working of the law that a sure and 
swift jail sentence is more effective. Wives and relatives are very 
reluctant to swear to a complaint or to give testimony which may 
send a man to the penitentiary. The courts are loath to brand a 
man as a convict for this offense and to deprive the family of any 
possibility of support for a long period. Men are frequently placed 
on probation, or escape trial altogether, when thirty days in the 
county jail is what they really need. All the sheriffs and superior 
judges in the State were asked to state whether they preferred this 
offense to be classed as a felony or as a misdemeanor. The vote 
of the judges was: Felony, 5; misdemeanor, 5; doubtful, 3; no 
vote, 1. The sheriffs voted: Felony, 9; misdemeanor, 3; no 
votes, 2. 

The State Industrial School, the juvenile reformatory, is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this Survey. In the past the judges have felt 
so doubtful about this institution that they have hesitated to com- 
mit children there. Happily this situation is now much improved. 

The women of each community could do nothing more useful 
than interesting themselves in the lives and problems of the chil- 
dren who come before the juvenile court. Poor home conditions 
and lack of home discipline are the chief causes of delinquency, 
and the volunteer probation officer can often be very helpful. 

Juvenile delinquency was one of the topics discussed by the 
convention of the Arizona Federation of Women's Clubs, held in 
Yuma in March, 1919. It is to be hoped that each club will take 
an interest in these matters in its own community. 
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MOTHERS' PENSIONS* 

The pension which enables the widowed mother to rear her 
children in their own home, has the approval of all who agree 
with the following statements : 

A child should not be deprived of the care of his mother merely 
on account of poverty or the death of his father or the combination 
of the two. 

A good individual family home is the best place for a child, 
and cannot be equalled by an institution, no matter how well it is 
managed and supported. 

A mother cannot care for her children satisfactorily and at 
the same time be the breadwinner ; they need all her time, thought 
and vitality. 

When such pensions are granted, the interests of the State and 
of the children must be safeguarded by: 

1. A well trained administrative force whose duties are to 
determine the financial need of the family, and above all to judge 
the ability of the mother properly to care for her children, as the 
whole success of the plan depends upon her ability to rear good 
citizens. Constant, friendly supervision and advice is essential. 

2. A pension large enough to maintain the family in a decent 
standard of living, taking into account the families' own resources, 
"half a loaf" in this case being "worse than no bread," as the 
mother must either work outside her home, thus defeating the 
very purpose of the pension, or see her children ill clothed and 
poorly nourished. 

Forty states and two territories now have mothers' pension 
laws, differing widely in their provisions. 

Among these forty states Arizona is listed, a law having been 
passed in 1917 known as "An Act to Provide for the Establishment 
of Local Boards of Child Welfare Empowered to Grant Relief to 
Widowed Mothers. (Session Laws of 1917, Chapter 70.) 

These local boards are to make recommendations for pensions 
"provided always that such allowances shall be made only when 
the mothers are suitable persons mentally and morally to bring 
up their children properly and require aid to enable them to do so." 

There must be in the family one or more dependent children 
under the age of sixteen. The widow must be a citizen of the 
United States, and a resident of the county for one year. The 



* See supplemental chapter for new legislation. 
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husband must have been a citizen of the United States and a rest- 
dent of the State of Arizona at the time of his death. Twenty 
dollars a month may be granted for one child, fifteen additional for 
the second, ten additional for the remaining minor children, but 
no family pension may exceed sixty dollars a month. 

Now comes the unfortunate "joker:" 

The local Board of Child Welfare may grant aid to suitable 
women who can meet the above requirements "Provided such al- 
lowance be approved by the Board of Supervisors of said county." 

Since the supervisors have it in their power to refuse the al- 
lowance, there might be in this State fourteen policies in regard 
to mothers, ranging from extreme liberality to extreme niggardli- 
ness. 

The superior judges were asked if they had made any use of 
this law. Eight said they had not used it at all. One said that 
he had appointed his board only. Two said that they had tried 
to use it but found it unsatisfactory. Two said they had used it 
with success. Superior judge of Yuma County not heard from. 

The question was asked of the judges, "Do you consider this 
a practicable law?" Eight said "No." 

In addition, Judge Samuel L. Pattee of Pima County said, "Tt 
is utterly valueless." Judge R. C. Stanford of Maricopa County 
writes, "Not as it is. Committee has turned matter over to super- 
visors as by law that board O. K. bills and duties seem the same 
and trouble is caused." 

Judge Alfred C. Lockwood of Cochise County writes, "The 
Board of Child Welfare is merely advisory and real power is with 
supervisors. Should be put in control of probation officer and 
juvenile court." 

Four judges approve of the law, though one of the four says 
he has never made use of it. Two did not answer this question. 
Five judges say that as yet there have been no cases of need in 
their county which could be relieved in this manner. This is an 
indication of a very fortunate, well-to-do community. But thera 
should be a way of meeting this need when it does arise. 

A petition has been presented by the Arizona State Federation 
of Labor and affiliated Union organizations asking that the support 
of a certain family, consisting of a widow and her three minor 
children, be made the subject of special relief at the Special Session 
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of the State legislature in 1920. The following excerpts are from 
this petition as published in the Tucson Citizen, January 28, 1920 : 

"After calling attention to the fact that Mr. Donnelly's death 
left a widow partially paralyzed and three children under the age 
of 16 years, and that he left no property for the support of his 
family, the petitioners present the following points : 

"1. That Mr. Donnelly was a citizen of the United States, and 
resident of the United States, and a resident of the County of 
Maricopa, State of Arizona, for a period of more than one year 
immediately preceding his death, and the date of the application 
for the relief of his minor children. 

"2. That the three minor children have not finished their 
education in the public schools of Arizona, and are not fitted to 
earn their own and their mother's maintenance and support. 

"3. That the mother of the three minor children is partially 
disabled and in no condition to contribute sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of the children in their own home. 

"4. That by reason of the failure to enforce Chapter 70, Ses- 
sion Laws of 1917, there is no legal method known to your peti- 
tioners by which the government of the State may provide for 
the suitable, care of these minor children in their own home. 

"5. That there exists in the State of Arizona no institution 
for the care of minor children in such circumstances. 

LAW is CITED 

"The attention of the Governor is further directed to Chapter 
70, Session Laws of 1917, in which the State legislature attempted 
to provide for the relief of children of widowed mothers. Acting 
under the provisions of this legislative enactment, application was 
duly made to the Board of Child Welfare of the County of Mari- 
copa, in behalf of Mrs. Donnelly and her three minor children, but 
no relief was obtained for the reason that no funds have ever been 
set aside for the assistance of minor children of widowed mothers, 
and no allowance may therefore be granted to the minor children 
of Mrs. Donnelly. 

"The case is one which meets every requirement of the Child 
Welfare laws, which seem to have failed of operation, and I be- 
lieve is worthy of consideration in the preparation of the call for 
the special session of the legislature, as the question involved is 
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so closely connected with that of woman suffrage as to be almost 
one and the same, thus precluding any suggestion that action by 
the legislature on a measure of special or general relief tor itiesc 
minor children would open any wide field for legislative or politi- 
cal discussion. 

"Trusting you may see your way clear to lend your assistance 
to this very deserving cause, I am, dear Governor, 

"Respectfully yours, 

"F. J. K. McBRIDE, 
"Advisory Counsel." 

Undoubtedly Arizona wishes to provide properly and liberally 
for such families, but the machinery for doing so is still to be 
provided. 

Those interested in this matter can obtain a most interesting 
report entitled "Laws Relating to Mothers' Pensions in the United 
States, Denmark, and New Zealand." Bureau Publication No. 7, 
by writing to the Children's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

COUNTY JAILS 

A jail is an unpleasant pl^ce which we would all prefer com- 
fortably to ignore, but since its unwilling inmates will sooner or 
later be free to mingle with their fellows on the outside, it is of 
great importance to all of us that they come forth in better physical, 
mental and moral condition than when their imprisonment began. 

The material for this brief study of Arizona's fourteen county 
jails was obtained through questionaires answered by Superior 
Judges, Health Officers and Sheriffs. 

All the jails are constructed of fireproof material, brick, rock, 
or cement ; and a few have steel cells. 

All report their jails as being large enough with the exception 
of the following counties: Pima, Navajo, Cochise, Maricopa, and 
Santa Cruz. 

As to the matter of sanitation there was more room for dif- 
ference of opinion. Where one or more of those consulted con- 
sidered the jail insanitary, it must surely need improvement, either 
in construction or care. These doubtful conditions are indicated 
in Maricopa, Yavapai, Pinal, and Navajo counties. 
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Bathing facilities are found in all jails, varying in number and 
elaboration from one or two showers to well equipped bathrooms. 

Methods of disinfecting vary. Several jails are said never 
to have been troubled by vermin. Navajo County is reported to 
have poor facilities for disinfection. 

In only seven jails are there means of segregating persons held 
for trial, or as witnesses, from those serving a sentence. 

Separate quarters for women are provided in each jail but in 
several these are reported as crowded or otherwise unsatisfactor) r . 
Pinal County is planning to provide suitable quarters for women, 
which they have not had heretofore. Maricopa and Cochise 
counties have separate quarters but overcrowded; Navajo is re- 
ported as not having a proper place for women prisoners. 

It seems to be the custom to send prisoners who become ill 
to the county hospitals, under guard when necessary. Only two 
counties have a resident matron to care for women prisoners. 
Three other counties engage a matron or obtain the services of a 
nurse from their county hospital when there is a woman prisoner. 
The remainder leave the care of the women prisoners to the 
regular male guards and jailors. This is not only unsuitable from 
the standpoint of the women, but can have most unpleasant conse-" 
quences if a vindictive and unscrupulous woman should chose to 
make accusations of misconduct upon the part of her keepers. 

Yavapai County is the only one in which food for the prisoners 
is prepared in the jail kitchen. All the rest contract for the meals, 
the contract being made as a rule by the Board of Supervisors, but 
occasionally by the sheriff. 

The prisoners have but two meals a day, unless they are em- 
ployed in some useful work about the jail, and the price paid for 
these meals vary astonishingly. No two of the fourteen counties 
pay the same price, and the cost per meal runs from twelve cents 
to fifty. All prisoners are allowed to send out for food if they 
have the money to pay for extras. This is no saving for the county, 
as the regular meal is accepted also, and divided with less affluent 
fellow prisoners. 

If a man is to be in a physical condition to work upon his re- 
lease, the food furnished him should be considered with that in 
view. To judge the food by the price paid is impossible, but when 
the contract price has not been raised to correspond with the in- 
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crease in the cost of foodstuffs, the food must have deteriorated in 
quality or be stinted in quantity. 

Except for a little janitor work performed by the trusties, the 
prisoners are idle. They may have papers, magazines, and cards; 
these they buy, or the sheriff and jailors collect them from any 
available sources. In some jails music is also permitted. 

Religious services are held regularly in the jails of Pima, Gila, 
Cochise, and Maricopa counties and occasionally in Yavapai, Yuma, 
and Coconino counties. These services are the work of a few 
churches, the Salvation Army, and other religious societies. 

There seems to be a great diversity of opinion among the 
sheriffs as to the propriety and usefulness of the "Kangaroo Court." 
This mock court is organized by the prisoners, who hold trials and 
inflict fines for infraction of jail discipline; amusing themselves 
with their travesty of justice and expending the fines for tobacco 
and other luxuries. Seven of the fourteen sheriffs approve of these 
courts more or less enthusiastically. The other seven disapprove, 
so the debate will be left unsettled. 

It is earnestly hoped that those who read this bulletin will be 
willing to go to their county jail — for an hour — and see its condi- 
tions. So long ks no one enters a jail except under compulsion, 
there is very little likelihood of improvement, which must be pre- 
ceded by public interest. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN AND 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW 

(Chapter 4) Laws 1913, Third Special Session of the Legis- 
lature. Entitled "An Act Regulating the Employment of Women 
and Children." 

Briefly stated, the provisions are as follows : No child under 
fourteen years shall be employed except that the school trustees 
may, at their discretion, issue licenses to boys over ten and under 
fourteen years to work outside of school hours. 

Paragraph 3111. "It shall be unlawful for any person, firm 
or corporation to employ any child under fourteen (14) years of 
age in any business or service whatsoever during the hours in 
which the public schools of the district in which the child resides 
are in session." 

A long list of occupations and establishments are named in 
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the statute as being "dangerous to lives or limbs, or injurious 
to the health or morals of children under the age of sixteen (16)." 
And no child under that age may be employed therein. 

Persons employing children under the age of sixteen must 
keep a list of such employees, together with their employment cer- 
tificates, and show them on the demand of any authorized inspector. 

An employment certificate is to be issued by the school 
authorities only after an examination of the child's school record 
and proper documentary evidence that the child is over fourteen 
years of age, and after the child has appeared in person, and the 
one issuing the permit has signed and filed a statement in his office 
"That the child can read and legibly write simple sentences in the 
English language, and that in his opinion the child is fourteen (14) 
years of age or upwards and has reached normal development of a 
child of its age and is in sufficiently sound health and physically 
able to perform the work which it intends to do, which shall be 
stated." 

"In all cases such normal development, sound health, and 
physical fitness shall be determined by a medical officer of the 
Board or Department of Health or by a physician appointed by 
the school committee." 

The required school record must state, among other things, 
that the child is "able to read and legibly write simple sentences 
in the English language, and has received instruction equivalent 
to five yearly grades in reading, spelling, writing, English, gram- 
mar, geography, and is familiar with the fundamental operations 
of arithmetic up to and including fractions." 

There is an additional list of occupations and establishments 
considered "dangerous to the lives or limbs or injurious to the 
health or morals of children under the age of eighteen," and in 
which they cannot legally be employed. 

"No boy under the age of sixteen (16) years, and no girl 
under the age of eighteen (18) years, shall be employed, permitted 
or suffered to work in any gainful occupation other than domestic 
service or work on a farm for more than forty-eight (48) hours in 
any one (1) week, nor more than eight (8) hours in any one (1) 
day; or before the hour of 7 o'clock in the morning or after the 
hour of 7 o'clock in the evening." 
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To provide educational opportunities for the wage earning 
child, a bill was passed by the State legislature of 1919. See Ses- 
sion Laws of 1919, Chapter 113: 

"Sec. 1. All children over eight years of age shall attend 
school for as many weeks as the schools in the district in which 
they reside shall be in session until they have reached the age of 
sixteen, except children of such physical disability as to unfit them 
for school duties, which disability shall be certified to by a regular 
physician, and except that chidren who have reached the age of 
fourteen years may be excused from such school attendance to 
enter regular employment." 

Sec. 2. Provides that the probation board or designated school 
authorities may issue the employment certificates to children over 
14. Sec. 3. "Whenever in any school district there shall have 
been issued fifteen such employment certificates, there shall be 
established a part time school or class giving instruction for not 
less than one hundred and fifty hours per year and for not less 
than five hours per week between the hours of 8 A. M. and 
6 P. M." 

When hours of labor are fixed by State or Federal law, the 
school time shall be counted as part of the work time. 

The school districts are to be reimbursed from Federal and 
State funds for vocational education for seventy-five percent of 
the cost of the part-time schools. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction may excuse a 
district from complying with this law for sufficient reason. 

The parent or guardian must see that a child between 14 and 
16, when regularly employed, attends the part-time school when 
there is one in the district in which he resides. 

The employer of a child between 14 and 16 must permit him 
to attend the part-time school. 

Arizona has accepted the benefits of the Federal act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational education, and has appropriated a 
sum not to exceed $15,000 annually for that purpose. Session Laws 
of 1917, Chapter 44, Section 1. 

If the majority at a school election vote for taking children who 
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live over one mile from a school, to and from school, it shall be 
done and paid for by the county. See Session Laws of 1919, Chap- 
ter 21. The County School Superintendent may expend not over 
ten dollars a month in taking to and from school a child of com- 
pulsory school age who lives in a distant or inaccessible place, 
this expense to be paid out of county funds. See Session Laws of 
1919, Chapter 89. 



EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

Chapter 41, Laws 1913, Third Special Session of the Legisla- 
ture, Par. 3115. 

"Females shall not be employed, permitted or suffered to work 
in any capacity where such employment compels them to remain 
standing constantly. Every person who shall employ any female 
in any place or establishment mentioned in the first section of this 
chapter, shall provide suitable seats, chairs or benches for the 
use of the females so employed, which shall be so placed as to be 
accessible to said employees, and shall permit the use of such 
seats, chairs or benches by them when they are not necessarily 
engaged in the active duties for which they are employed, and there 
shall be provided at least two (2) chairs to every three (3) 
females." 

MINIMUM WAGE 

Session Laws of 1917. Chapter 38. "Sec. 1. No person, per- 
sons, firm or corporation, transacting business in the State of Ari- 
zona, shall employ any female in any store, office, shop, restaurant, 
dining room, hotel, rooming house, laundry or manufacturing estab- 
lishment, at a weekly wage of less than ten dollars per week, a 
lesser amount being herein declared inadequate to supply the neces- 
sary cost of living to any such female to maintain her health and to 
provide her with the common necessaries of life." 

FREE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

Session Laws of 1917. Chapter 21. The State Board of Con- 
trol is empowered and ordered to establish and maintain free em- 
ployment offices in cooperation with and under the rules of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. The annual appropriation of $2500 
was made for this purpose. 
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AMERICANIZATION * 

First Special Session, 1918, Chapter 10, provides for the main- 
tenance of night schools for the Americanization of non-English 
speaking illiterates. 

When there are fifteen or more persons sixteen years of age 
or over, who need to learn English and wish to attend night school, 
the board may estabish the same "for the teaching of the English 
language, American ideals and an understanding of American 
institutions." 

An appropriation of $25,000 to be expended during the period 
ending June 30, 1919, was made for the support of these classes. 

The legislature of 1919 failed to make a further appropriation 
for this purpose, so local and volunteer efforts are now made in 
this direction. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
An amendment to the State constitution, The Arizona Work- 
men's Compensation Law, was defeated by the voters of the State 
in 1918. Governor Campbell, in his message January 15, 1919. 
pointed out that there were workmen's compensation laws in 
force in 51 foreign countries and in 37 states and four territories 
in the United States, and recommended that the State legislature 
appoint a commission "to study and report back a law that shall 
be equally fair and desirable to the employer, the employees and 
the people of the State of Arizona." 

The Session Laws of 1919, Chapter 15, contain the provision 
that in damage suits for death or injury of employee, no lawyer 
may demand and receive more than twenty percent of the re- 
covered amount, exclusive of costs. 

EXTRADITION FROM OTHER STATES OF PERSONS 

ACCUSED OF CRIME 

Warrants are often issued for persons who have fled to another 
state, and their extradition is a costly matter. Should those swear- 
ing to the complaint refuse to prosecute, and accept a settlement 
out of court, the county is put to an unjustified expense. 

At the request of Mr. Wilford Sullinger, under sheriff of Pima 
County, the following question was asked of all sheriffs in the 
State : 

"In cases of extradition from another state, would you favor 
obliging the person swearing out the warrant to make a deposit 
to be forfeited if the case was not prosecuted?" 



* See supplemental chapter for new legislation. 
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All voted "Yes" except the sheriff of Mohave County who 
qualified by saying "Not in all cases/' and the sheriff of Maricopa 
County who did not respond to the question. 

Mr. Sullinger writes : "A deposit should be required, but as it 
is the sheriff's office is often made a collecting agency and also a 
marriage bureau at the expense of county taxpayers." 

Mr. Charles P. Mason, chief deputy sheriff of Pinal County, 
says, "By all means/' 

Mr. Eugene Shute, sheriff of Gila County, says, "Emphatically, 
yes." 

This matter is interesting in connection with this Survey be- 
cause of its bearing upon cases of seduction and failure to provide 
for minor children. 

REGULATION OF MONEY LENDERS, TO PROTECT 
BORROWERS OF SMALL LOANS 

An act was passed by the legislature of 1919 to safeguard the 
interests of the borrower, providing for the licensing of money 
lenders, or pawn brokers who lend sums not to exceed three hun- 
dred dollars upon chattel mortgages, or salaries. Session Laws of 
1919, Chapter 91. 

The preface of this act is as follows : 

"WHEREAS, There is and has long been conducted in the 
State an extensive business of making small loans to persons in 
need of funds to meet immediate necessities, of little financial re- 
ponsibility and unable to furnish indorsements or securities ac- 
ceptable to banks and financial institutions ; 

"And WHEREAS, The conduct of such loan business has 
long been a cause of general complaint and of much hardship and 
injustice to poor borrowers, and there is no existing legal regula- 
tion of the business of making small loans that has proved effective 
for the protection of such borrowers and for the punishment of 
usurious moneylenders, and the suppression of extortionate prac- 
tices ; 

"And WHEREAS, It is recognized that the business of lend- 
ing small sums of money, payable in weekly or monthly install- 
ments, unsecured or upon unsubstantial securing, does exist and 
will persist through public necessity for such loan service and 
that there exists a legitimate need for a law which will enable 
such loans to be obtained and the lenders to be licensed and super- 
vised under proper restrictions and regulations; 
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"And WHEREAS, It is desired to suppress the 'loan shark" 
evil, by authorizing and regulating the conduct of the business of 
making small loans, upon fair and lawful terms, thereby inducing 
reputable money lenders to obtain states licenses;" * * * 

Ten percent is the maximum interest which may be legally 
exacted. Arizona Civil Code, 1913, Title 25, Chapter 55. 

A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF STATE INSTITUTIONS 

Session Laws of 1919, Chapter 64. Excerpts from this act 
read as follows: 

"Section 1. The Governor, the State Treasurer, and one elec- 
tor of the State appointed by the Governor, shall constitute the 
Board of Directors of State Institutions, which under the regula- 
tions of this Act shall have full charge and control of the State 
Fair, the Hospital for the Insane, the Industrial School, the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Arizona Pioneers, the State Prison Farm, the 
State Prison, the Capitol building and grounds, and all other char- 
itable, reformatory, penal institutions that are or shall be by law 
established and maintained by the State of Arizona, together with 
such other State institutions for which no management is other- 
wise provided by law." 

"Section 5. It shall be the duty of the purchasing agent under 
the rules and regulations adopted by the Board of Directors to 
purchase all supplies for the institutions named herein, and all pur- 
chases exceeding Five Hundred ($500) Dollars in amount shall be 
advertised for and let to the lowest responsible bidder; provided, 
that in cases of emergency private purchases may be made not 
exceeding Five Hundred ($500) Dollars for any one institution." 

"Section 12. Without giving advance notice of their comingr, 
the entire board shall visit each institution under its charge at 
least once every four months. On such visits they shall inspect 
every part of each institution and all places, buildings and grounds 
belonging thereto or used in connection therewith." 

"Section 30. The Governor shall be ex-officio president of 
the Board of Directors, and as such will appoint the officers named 
in this section, who shall receive annually the amount of salary set 
opposite their title, which shall be payable semi-monthly, and shall 
possess the qualifications set out in this section, and perform the 
duties prescribed by law, and by the Board of Directors : 

(a) A resident physician for the Hospital for the In- 
sane, who must be a college graduate in medicine 
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and surgery, and have practiced his profession as 

such for not less than four years $3,000.00 

(b) A superintendent of the Industrial School 3,000.00 

(c) An assistant superintendent of said Industrial 
School 1,800.00 

(d) A superintendent of the Home for Aged and In- 
firm Arizona Pioneers 2,000.00 

(e) A superintendent of the State Prison 3,000.00 

(f) An assistant superintendent or turnkey of the 
State Prison, whose duties during the presence of 
the superintendent shall be assigned him by the 
superintendent and the board, and who shall dur- 
ing the absence of the superintendent from the 
State Prison perform all such duties as are pro- 
vided to be performed by the superintendent 2,000.00 

(g) A secretary for the State Prison 2,000.00 

(h) A physician for the prison whose qualifications 
shall consist of a full compliance with the laws of 
the State concerning diploma and other certifi- 
cates of character and ability 2,000.00 

(i) A parole clerk for the State Prison who shall be 

the clerk of the Board of Pardons and Paroles 2,000.00 

"Section 31. The Commission of State Institutions is herebv 
abolished." 

HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM ARIZONA PIONEERS, 

PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 

This is a State institution, the land, buildings, and equipment 
of which were valued at $90,368.24, in the 1918 report of the Com- 
mission of State Institutions. It will accommodate approximately 
sixty guests. The operating expense from July 1, 1919, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, was $12,367.03. 

The State provides board, lodging, clothing, medical and hos- 
pital service, laundry, tobacco, etc. 

Both men and women are admitted. At the time of the 1917- 
1918 report the average age of the guests was 76 years. 
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"Under the statutes, admittants must have reached 60 years or 
over and have been residents of Arizona for at least twenty-five 
years. Accessions are from that class of pioneers unable to pro- 
vide for themselves, usually broken in health through privations 
endured in the early turbulent days, and the average age of ad- 
mission is about 72 years. Many are maimed, rheumatic, partially 
blind, deaf or otherwise disabled. Accustomed to unrestricted free- 
dom of movement, frequently of a roving disposition and de- 
pendent, theretofore, upon their own efforts to maintain existence, 
it is not surprising that many find the transition to a quiet home 
monotonous and irksome at the beginning. This feeling it has 
ever been our earnest endeavor to mitigate by imposing as few 
governing rules as possible, and those only when absolutely neces- 
sary. It is natural, perhaps, that when a number of aged and 
infirm people are thrown together for all their remaining years, 
there should be occasional disagreements among themselves and 
with the local management. This, however, has so softened as 
to be almost imperceptible at this time and a stronger spirit of 
camaraderie than ever, before is prevailing, thus making for con- 
tentment. With increasing age small matters often magnify into 
important ones, hence patience, impartiality and strict justice are 
imperative in the adjustment." 

THE STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

This institution "for the confinement, discipline, education, 
employment and reformation of juvenile offenders," was estab- 
ished by the Territorial legislature in 1901, and was first located in 
Cochise County, near Benson. In 1913 it was moved to the Fort 
Grant military reservation and has since occupied the quarters and 
the 2000 acres of land turned over to the State by the Federal 
Government. 

This move was not altogether a good one. The buildings were 
old and ill adapted for their new use, and their isolation was partly 
responsible for the condition into which the institution was al- 
lowed to lapse by the people of the State who comfortably forgot 
all about it. 

In 1919 a joint legislative committee visited the school and 
reported upon its condition. Much space was given to this and 
subsequent reports by the newspapers of the State. Money was 
appropriated and public interest was aroused, and the institution 
now is being developed in a way which will make it a credit instead 
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of a reproach to Arizona. One hopes that the press will be as 
quick to record these pleasant things which, though less spectacu- 
lar, should be of equal interest to all readers. 

The chief faults of the institution were at that time found to 
be cold, overcrowded dormitories in which the boys were kept 
from 6 P. M. until 7 A. M. during the winter, there being no other 
place for them in the evenings, and no one to oversee them except 
the teachers and attendants who had already been on duty all day. 
The bathrooms were not heated ; the children's clothing was insuffi- 
cient for warmth, or for the neatness which self-respect demands. 
There were no means of properly segregating the normal from the 
feeble-minded, the criminal delinquent from the merely "naughty," 
and it required the most constant nerve-racking vigilance to pre- 
vent the communication of the older boys and girls and the plan- 
ning by them of joint escapes. 

The worst feature of all possibly was the utter lack of stimu- 
lating interests necessary to all young people and vital to those 
whose excessive love of excitement and adventure may have led 
to their delinquency. When goodness is represented to them in 
the guise of dullness their only recourse is the planning of mischief 
and inciting others to follow their example. No interesting books, 
no movies, no parties or picnics or auto rides; one day like the 
next, and a dreary vista of such days ahead. An unpleasant pic- 
ture upon which to dwell, and happily no longer true, but illustra- 
. tive of the condition which is the result of public apathy. 

The present superintendent, Mr. J. H. Larson, pointed out to 
the investigating committee many of the bad features of the insti- 
tutes, and, backed by the sympathy of the Governor and the Board 
of Directors of State Institutions, has been effecting the improve- 
ments made possible by the appropriation of $25,000 by the State 
legislature of 1919. 

Two new cottages, one for boys and one for girls, are being 
built and furnished. A letter from Mr. Larson written on January 
30, 1920, explains that "As soon as the boys' cottage is finished, we 
will separate the boys into three classes, the first will be the new 
boys, and those who are slow to fall in line who will remain in the 
present dormitory. The next division will be those who show 
self-control after about five months' attendance. They* will be in 
the new boys' cottage. The present residence of the superin- 
tendent will be fitted up for candidates for parole. Only those 
boys will be in it that are soon to be paroled, an honor cottage. 
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The girls will be in good condition, as good as it is possible to 
have, except by giving them a separate institution." A motion 
picture projector has been provided, and a band organized. Books 
and games, and a swimming pool also vary the monotony. 

A ten-acre vineyard and orchard is to be planted. Chickens, 
bees and an enlarged dairy and herd will provide wholesome inter- 
est and instruction. 

In the year ending June 30, 1919, there were in the school 
29 girls and 167 boys. Sixty-four were returned to parents or 
guardians. None are received except through committment by 
the juvenile courts, and the law requires that they be over 12 and 
under 18 years of age. 

For the year ending June 30, 1920, there were enrolled 153 
boys and 28 girls, a total of 181, These were segregated as to 
race in the following manner: 

White 68 

Mexican 93 

Indian 13 

Negro 7 



181 



The report of the superintendent of the State Industrial School 
for the year ending June 30, 19.20, found in the First Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Directors of State Institutions, states that at 
the time of their commitment to the school three children were 
eight years of age, three were nine years, seven were ten years, 
and eight were eleven years of age. Under the segregation ac- 
cording to "cause of commitment" are reported ten children com- 
mitted because they were "dependent and neglected." To place 
children so classified in an institution to which must be sent the 
incorrigible delinquent, does not seem likely to provide them with 
a favorable environment. 

The staff consisted of a superintendent, matron, three teachers 
and thirteen other attaches. 

The instruction covers all common school branches, with espe- 
cial emphasis upon reading and writing. 

The powerhouse, shoe shop, garden, laundry, kitchen, and 
dairy, afford opportunities for manual training. 

The change in the relation between the boys and girls and 
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the institution is typified by the removal of the prison feature, the 
stockade. A newspaper item dated July 26, 1919, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"The total loss of inmates since Superintendent Larson took 
office has been one boy," said the Governor in discussing the order. 
"The mere presence of a barbed wire fence seven feet high, capped 
with a leanover, is not consistent with the honor policy which we 
have been trying to inculcate. The stockade surrounds an en- 
closure of one-fourth square mile and the 32 miles of wire strand 
will be utilized in the erection of a stock fence for the school's 
entire holdings." 

Once more we quote the superintendent's enlightening words, 
"Most all of these boys and girls come from homes where there are 
or have been domestic troubles or where father or mother are 
dead. They impress me as not being nearly so bad as some people 
imagine." 

RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL, AND BENEVOLENT 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Arizona Civil Code, 1913, Chapter 5, Title 9. Any number of 
persons associated together not fer pecuniary profit, may elect 
directors, not less than three or more than twenty-five and incor- 
porate themselves and may acquire property. 

Session Laws of 1915, Chapter 69, Section 2. By this act it 
is provided that the property of educational, charitable, and re- 
ligious associations or institutions not used or held for profit may 
be exempted from taxation by law. 

THE FLORENCE CRITTENDEN HOME, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

During the year ending December 31, 1919, forty-three women 
and children were cared for in the home. Twenty-two were re- 
turned to parents, relatives or friends, work was secured for seven 
women, three married, and the remainder were still in the home 
February 19, 1920. 

The juvenile courts may commit girls who are in need of care 
to the home, and in that case the expense of their board is borne 
by their county. Parents, relatives or the girls themselves are 
expected to pay board when they are able to do so, but a girl who 
is need of protection and care during confinement, or for anv 
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reason, is always received, whether provided with money or pen- 
niless. 

The cost of maintaining the home for the last fiscal year was 
approximately $2500. The building is owned. 

The following quotation from the leaflet published by the 
directors, will better explain the origin and character of the insti- 
tution : 

"The Florence Crittenden Mission. 



"The Florence Crittenden Mission was established by the late 
Charles N. Crittenden of New York City. 

"After the death of his four-year-old daughter, Florence, his 
great grief for his idolized child led him to feel his responsibility 
to God and he gave his life, unreservedly, to the Master's service. 
There are now seventy-three homes in the United States and five 
in foreign lands to attest to his consecration and generosity. 

"The Florence Crittenden Mission could not have had a more 
beautiful inception — a father's love for his baby girl. At first 
the work was confined to the rescue of fallen women and girls. 
Later it was broadened, until now the doors of these homes are 
open to all unfortunate women and girls who need its help. As 
the work progressed the work of prevention was added and has 
been enlarged upon, and close upon the heels of its beginning was 
started a unique humane movement in child welfare that must 
appeal tremendously to every intelligent man and woman." 

"The Phoenix home was established in 1897 and has since 
fulfilled all the requirements of the mission. It offers a temporary 
home to women and girls out of employment. Here they are wel- 
comed until employment can be found or they can be placed with 
friends. 

"To the unfortunate who has strayed from the path of virtue 
and wishes to reform, there is always a welcome and everything 
possible will be done to help her. 

"Special efforts will be made to care for young girls who are 
found in improper surroundings." 

the; organized charities of TUCSON 

(President, Mr. Charles F. Solomon) 
As early as 1908 work was carried on under the name of Asso- 
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ciated Charities. In 1914 the Organized Charities were established 
and the present name dates from the incorporation of the society 
in 1918. 

Purpose of the Organization : "To care for the indigent and 
needy of Tucson. The usual city relief is supplied, but owing to 
the prevalence of sufferers from tuberculosis, the bulk of the 
work is in this field. Comstock Hospital, though turning out a few 
arrested cases, receives patients who are generally in the last 
stages of the disease. As the city furnishes no poor relief or 
hospital attention of any sort, except a small sum of money to 
this organization annually, and as the county aids only those 
proving a year's residence, it will be seen how imperative the 
work of the Charities is, in view, of the great number of health- 
seekers, particularly those with insufficient means. 

"For this reason, many features of the work of charity organi- 
zations in other cities cannot be attempted here. Fortunately the 
mildness of the climate greatly diminishes the need for relief from 
cold, though large supplies of clothing are distributed. ,, 

During 1919 the organization expended approximately $9,000. 

One paid employee, and the members of the executive board 
who are active volunteers, carry on the work. 

Under the heading "Comstock Hospital" will be found a de- 
scription of the work for the tubercular which is managed and 
financed by the Organized Charities. 

CHARITY WORK DEPARTMENT, YUMA, ARIZONA 

The secretary, Miss C. Louise Boehringer, writes, "We have 
formed a federation of nine clubs here in Yuma and adjacent valley. 
This federation hopes in the near future to organize the various 
charitable endeavors." 

THE WARREN DISTRICT REUEF ASSOCIATION 

(President, M. Newman. Secretary, Esther Cummings.) 
With the object of "giving temporary aid to worthy indigents 

until other plans can be made for their support," this organization 

was established in 1909. 

The staff consists of one paid worker and four or five volun- 
teers, and in the year 1918 expended $3788.89. 
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The following information was obtained from the last report 
of the association : 

Number of families given aid during the year 82 

Number of children in such families given aid 240 

Number of Mexican families given aid 39 

Number of widowed families 30 

Number of deserted families 15 

Number of cases of illness 72 

Number of tubercular cases 17 

Number of transportations furnished (occasions) 13 

Number of occasions on which employment was secured 120 

Number of articles of clothing distributed 450 

Number of transients supplied with meals, lodging or second- 
hand clothing 14 

"Among the eighty-two families that received temporary aid 
through this association during the year, sixty-five of them had 
more or less illness in the homes, while there were altogether 
seventeen tubercular cases including the individual and transient 
cases. Thirty-nine out of these eighty-two families given help 
were Mexicans. 

"The welfare of children in the district has been very closely 
connected with the work of this association, as we find that most 
of the delinquent children come from the poor and under-nourished 
families, which bears out the fact that so long as poverty exists 
the standard of living is much lower. Very often the delinquent 
children belong to some mother who is compelled to go out to 
work and is unable to care for the children properly, and the juve- 
nile court has made it possible for many of these children to be 
cared for until their mothers can see their way to do so them- 
selves, or until some other means are provided for the children's 
best interest." 

THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

(300 East Adams Street. President, Mr. Walter Martin. Secre- 
tary, Miss Christiana G. Gilchrist.) 

THE HARMONY CLUB, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

(Mrs. J. F. Goddard, President.) 

No further information was furnished by the two organizations just 
enumerated, necessitating this brief mention. 
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COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN OF PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

A branch of a national organization with headquarters in 
New York City. 

President, Mrs. Barnett E. Marks, Phoenix. Secretary, Dora 
Rosenbald. 

Object: "We, the Jewish women, sincerely believing that a 
closer fellowship, a greater unity of thought and purpose, and a 
nobler accomplishment will result from a widespread organization, 
do, therefore, band ourselves together in a union of workers U> 
further the best and higher interests of humanity in fields — re- 
ligious, philanthropic, and educational." 

The local branch has forty volunteer workers, and in the last 
year expended $1000. 

ST. JOSEPH STAKE REUEF SOCIETY 

(State President, Josephine C. Kimball, Thatcher, Arizona. Sec- 
retary, Hetty A. Tenny.) 

The motto of this organization, which has a thousand women 
members, is "Love one another." Its purpose is philanthropic, 
charitable and social. 

Name: "The Relief Society of the St. Joseph Stake," and is 
only one of the seventy-eight auxiliaries of those coming under 
the head of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Established in 1878. "The parent organization was established 
in Nauvoo, 111., in 1842; this is but one of the children. Head- 
quarters for all branches is in Salt Lake City, Utah. General 
president, Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, who is president of all the 
women of the church, under our leaders. 

Purpose of Organization: "The moral, spiritual, and intellec- 
tual uplift of all women. It is famed for its charity among the 
poor and needy, and sick and downcast. It has done more than 
was required in all the phases of war work; it has stored thou- 
sands of bushels of wheat, beginning this storage in 1875, which 
was turned over to the Government in time of need for the army 
and our starving people over the sea in 1918. Our society is a 
little dfferent than others in amounts needed to carry it on — all 
funds are free will offerings, and each member has a pride in 
keeping up the finances. 

Amount Expended: "We expend a large amount in charity 
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every year, but as to the keeping up expenses they come through 
donation. Our wants are few, we are not "Society Women" par- 
ticularly, and care more for a comfortable home, happy husband 
and children, and happy community. When death occurs in any 
home, be it Mormon, Jew or Gentile, our committees go like 
sisters into the home of sorrow, doing all they can for the com- 
fort of the mourners, and assist in the last rites of the dead. We 
have no paid workers, all is done by donation of time or money. 

"Our future plans are somewhat on the same plan as before. 
We publish a magazine which outlines our lessons and we meet 
every Tuesday afternoon, fonr times each month. These lessons 
are a great help to the progress of our members, and are having a 
far-reaching effect. We note this through their increasing capa- 
bility and efficiency in the work at hand. We find them generous, 
loyal, as evinced during the war, and in every way trying to ad- 
vance every cause that is just. 

"Number of Workers (or, we call them members for all work) : 

"In this auxiliary, or stake, we have a membership of almost 
a thousand (970). No paid workers. All volunteer." 



THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 

This organization administers the outdoor relief of the sick 
and indigent for Yavapai County, the relief being granted by the 
Board of Supervisors upon investigation and recommendation by 
the secretary of the charities, Mrs. Anna Levy. This organization 
was established six ears ago. 

THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 

The work and aims of this great organization is so thoroughly 
understood that only a little statistical information appertaining 
to Arizona need be given here. 

Arizona is in the Pacific Division, which also includes Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. The division headquarters are at 862 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 

In the year ending July 1, 1919, there were in this State 54,246 
members of the Red Cross. The amount of $607,291.63 was 
raised by contributions during that year, and $39,263.94 was ex- 
pended for civilian relief. 
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There are sixteen chapters and eighty-five branches and auxil- 
iaries in Arizona, and their location is as follows: 



CHAPTERS 
Winslow 



BRANCHES AND AUXILIARIES 

Holbrook White River 

St. Joseph Adamana 

St. John Kearns Canyon 

Springerville Oraibi 

Snowflake Polacca 



Phoenix 



Chandler 


Superior 


Florence 


Tempe 


Gilbert 


Winkleman 


Glendale 


Wickenburg 


Hayden 


Avondale 


Kelvin 


Buckeye 


Mesa 


Gila Bend 


Parker 


Hot Springs 


Ray 


Liberty 


Palo Verde 


Sacaton 


Sentinel 


Mineral Valley 



Flagstaff 

Douglas 

Globe 



Clifton 



i; - i 



Miami 
Kingman 



Saffoi < 1 





Morenci . 




Metcalf 




Duncan 




Oatman 




Chloride 




Hackbury 


Baurr 




Redlands 


Bryce 


Pima 


Lytton 


Thatcher 


Emery 


Hubbard 


Glenbor 


Eden 


Klondyke 


Groborn 


Solomonsville 


Lebanon 


St. Thomas 
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Patagonia 







Elgin 

Colored Branch 


Tucson 




Ajo 

Casa Grande 

Sulphur Spring Val 

ley 
Willcox 


Jerome 


• 


Clarkdale 

Cottonwood 

Verde 


Bisbee 


Benson 

Buena 

Garces 

Naco 

Pomerene 


Tombstone 
Turner 

Warren 
Lowell 


Williams 


St. David 


Don Luis 


Prescott 


Ash Fork 


Mayer 


Yuma 


Humboldt 
Big Bug 
Camp Verde 
Crown King 


Seligman 

Castle Hot Springs 

Chino Valley 

Congress 

Somerton 



BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

(National Headquarters,' 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 

"The world interest in the Boy Scout movement challenges the 
intelligent understanding of every one, and yet many people still 
ask "What is Scouting?" "What do Boy Scouts do?" 

The Boy Scout idea is a movement rather than an organiza- 
tion. It aims to supplement existing organizations such as the 
home, church and school by engaging the boys' leisure energies in 
outdoor games and activities of cultural and practical value. 
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The aim of the Scout movement is to inculcate character, 
which, though essential to success in life, is not taught within the 
school, and being largely a matter of environment is too generally 
left tp chance, often with deplorable results. The Scout move- 
ment endeavors to supply the required environment and ambitions 
through games and outdoor activities, which lead a boy to become 
a better man, a good citizen. 

What Scouting Is: Scouting is the process of making real 
men out cf real boys by a real program which works. 

Scouting is outdoor life and so health, strength, happiness, and 
practical education. By combining wholesome, attractive, outdoor 
activities with the influence of the Scout oath and law the move- 
ment develops character. 

It develops the power of initiative and resourcefulness. 

It helps boys. 

It insures good citizenship. 

The Boy Scout movement healthfully and sanely offsets the 
disadvantages which civilization has caused. 

"Conservation of Boyhood: Conservation of our natural re- 
sources is universally approved, but of what value would material 
resources be unless we conserve the moral, intellectual and physical 
future of the coming generation? 

"Prevention is recognized as better and less expensive than 

cure. The Boy Scout movement takes the boy at that time of 

life when he is beset with the new and bewildering experiences of 
adolescene and diverts his thoughts therefrom to wholesome 

and worth-while activities. In this manner our character-building 
movement has done much in numerous cities to diminish the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency." 

"Scout Numbers and Needs: Over 377,577 boys are now 
registered scouts. In addition to this, there are probably twice 
as many more boys who are more or less actively following out 
the scout program because they have at some time within the 
last nine years come within the influence of scout training. The} T 
pay their own expenses, but must be directed, taught and helped. 
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"The Scout Oath: Before he becomes a scout a boy must 
promise : 

f On my honor I will do my best — 

1. To do my duty to God and my country, and to obey the 
Scout Law; 

"2. To help other people at all times ; 

"3. To keep myself physicall strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight." 

These quotations are from the Ninth Annual Report of the 
Boy Scouts of America, submitted on March 24, 1919, and the 
following information is from the same source. No later figures 
were obtainable. 

There were in Arizona, up to March, 1919, seven troops of 
Boy Scouts under council, with a membership of 147 boys, and 
twenty-nine troops not under council with a membership of 620 
boys; a total of thirty-six troops and 767 scouts. There were 
twenty-six scoutmasters and twenty-four assistants. Fourteen 
troop were connected with either a church or the Y. M. C. A. Of 
the remainder, seven were connected with the public schools, one 
with a public institution, one with an industrial institution, two 
were community troops, and for eleven no affiliation was given. 

There is one local council in the State with Mr. E. A. Thomas 
of Prescott as Scout Executive. 

THE YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION IN ARIZONA 

"The Young Women's Christian Association has four well 
established associations in the State of Arizona and during the 
past year has been starting four more for American girls, together 
with three International Institutes for work with foreign-born 
women and girls. Three student associations are established at 
the University of Arizona and the Normal Schools at Tempe and 
Flagstaff. Arizona belongs to the Pacific Coast Field of the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women's Christian Association which 
comprises the three states of Arizona, California and Nevada, and 
the territory of Hawaii. The field headquarters are 105 Monc- 
gomery Street, San Francisco. 

"Work has been established for some years in Phoenix, Bis- 
bce, Tucson, and Douglas. The new work in the towns of Globe, 
Miami, Prescott, and Jerome was made possible through money 
appropriated by the national board from the funds of the United 
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War Work Campaign. In these mining communities, where re- 
quests for work had long before been made, it is hoped that the 
demonstration will be so acceptable to the community that perma- 
nent work will be assured. In Miami, Jerome, and Pirtleville, the 
latter a suburb of Douglas, work has been established for the 
foreign-born women and girls under the direction of Spanish speak- 
ing American executives. Already these centers have made for a 
better community feeling. 
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"In Phoenix the Association is growing rapidly in the regard 
Df all, although its quarters have been cramped ; so, too, in Tucson 
And Douglas, the latter having done much war work. In Bisbee 
the Association is splendidly housed and takes care of some forty 
girls under its own roof. In all of the places, the ideal of the 
Young Women's Christian Association is one of community-wide 
service to all women and girls. The town program is a flexible 
one and makes it possible for the associations in towns to offer : 

"A community-wide center for women and girls where they 
may: 

"Hold recreation and business gatherings. 

'House clubs for business and professional women. 

'Have club meetings of the Girls Reserves and other younger 
girls. 

"Have adequate rest and recreation privileges with rooms for 
club suppers. 

"Have a reading room for all comers. 

"Give girls an opportunity for physical, social, educational, 
and religious expression by themselves and also in mixed groups, 
such as parties with boys and men, civic and Bible study groups, 
Sunday afternoon 'at homes.' 

"Out of these activities others may develop, such as a board- 
ing home, a cafeteria, tennis and basketball courts, etc. 

"Beyond the towns, the work of the Association may be 
adapted to outlying communities such as may be organized In a 
county that is able to carry it. 

"The Young Women's Christian Association stands for the 
development of Christian character. Its program for girls is the 
fourfold one of meeting the physical, mental, social, and spiritual 
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needs of girls and women. It goes to the girl with what she her- 
self wants, meeting her needs as they arise. It has in the town 
and country department a flexible program supervised by special- 
ists. Its program for younger girls in their teens is known as 
the Girls Reserves, of whom there are over 30,000 now in the 
country. Summer conferences are called for these and other 
association members. The city conference is held at Asilomar, 
near Monterey, California, usually about the first week of August. 
The Y. W. C. A. is ready to help the girls of Arizona. Inquiries 
should be directed to Miss Jean Moore, 105 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco." 

Towns organized: Phoenix, Bisbee, Tucson, Douglas. 

Towns unorganized: Globe, Miami, Prescott, Jerome. 

International Institute Centers : Jerome, Miami, Pirtleville, 
near Douglas. 

Student Association : University of Arizona, Tucson ; Tempc 
Normal, Tempe ; Flagstaff Normal, Flagstaff. 

This information was given by Miss Lorraine Andrews, town 
and country secretary for Arizona. 

THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 

The following information was furnished by the state deputy, 
Mr. Albert Altweis of Globe, Arizona, from whose letter the fol- 
lowing quotations are made: 

"The Knights of Columbus is. primarily a Catholic order, not 
necessarily a religious society, but rather a society composed of 
Catholic men whose aims are first of all to protect and promote 
the interests of the church and of Catholic men and women every- 
where and to foster patriotism and loyalty to our country and 
teach the duty of man to man and of a citizen to. his State. 

"There are eleven councils of the order in this State located 
in Prescott, Flagstaff, Winslow, Globe, Phoenix, Yuma, Miami, 
Bisbee, Tucson, Nogales, and Douglas. 

"The combined membership on January 1, 1920, was about 
1500 which has been consideraby added to since that date, the 
exact figures not being at my disposal at this writing. 

"The Knights of Columbus do not exploit any charity they 
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may extend to those in sickness and in death or to the needy, and 
any such alms are taken care of by the local councils and no records 
of such expenditures are kept, consequently no figures are available. 
"The only funds the order has are raised by the dues of the 
members and on special occasions by an assessment on such 
members; .... 

"Believing, as I have mentioned before, that most all such 
radicalism is caused by ignorance, they have adopted a plan of edu- 
cation which includes the establishing of schools for technical 
training and other pursuits and also establishing night schools for 
the benefit of the worker unable to attend school during the day. 
The Knights of Columbus believe that by establishing a system 
of vocational training they could make no worthier contribution to 
Americanism, especially during the period of reconstruction. And 
thus they will be able to wage a campaign of loyalty nd American- 
ism to the fullest extent. 

"These schools are being established throughout the country 
every day, and in due course of time we hope to have several such 
schools in this State." 

THE SALVATION ARMY 

(The Salvation Army. Headquarters of Intermountain Province. 
503 Mercantile Building, Denver, Colorado.) 

Synopsis of the Work of the Salvation Army in the State of Arizona 

"But few people realize the scope and magnitude of the opera- 
tions of the Salvation Army in Arizona. Scattered throughout the 
State, in the larger cities, the Salvation Army, devoted to the physi- 
cal, moral and spiritual uplift of the people, has gone about doing 
good for their fellow men, and one looking on fails to fully realize 
the extent of their superlative service. 

"As may be seen from the summary of statistics for the yeai 
ending September, 1919, for the State of Arizona alone, 3043 hours 
were spent by Army officers in visitation. in the homes of Phoenix, 
Globe, Miami, and Douglas. Nine hundred and thirty-one public 
meetings were held in halls and open air, with an attendance of 
71,144 people. 

"To persons who were unable to work, or whom we were 
unable to supply with work, were given without charge 2079 meals. 
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2255 garments, 218 pairs of shoes, 4842 pounds of coal and wood. 
We were able to find employment for 93 men and women. Twenty- 
one were given medical aid, and transportation secured for eight. 

"The annual Christmas dinner to the poor, with the tree for 
the children, with its warm clothing, shoes, toys, books, and 
candies, was realized to the extent that hundreds of Arizona's de- 
serving poor received a Christmas dinner, and thousands of chil- 
dren were made happy with substantial gifts from the tree. 

"While the Salvation Army as an organization has tried to 
be a friend to the friendless, a home to the homeless, and a help 
to the helpless, it has not forgotten to carry its message of hope 
to the one behind prison walls. In the State of Arizona 61 hours 
were spent visiting the prisons and 53 meetings held in various 
institutions, with an attendance of 2500. Ninety-one prisoners 
were prayed with and advised personally. 

"The Salvation Army has always believed in training the child 
while young, and statistics show that 198 Junior meetings were 
held during the year with an attendance of 4727. 

"It will be seen from the summary of the expenditures for 
the year that $2915.73 was spent for charity alone. 



"There are six officers who devote their entire time to the 
need of Arizona and 91 unpaid workers assisting." 

(Written by Lieutant' Colonel J. W. Cousins.) 

THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION IN ARIZONA 

"Young Men's Christian Association buildings are found at 
Bisbee, Douglas, Miami, Hayden, Clifton, Tucson, and Phoenix, 
Arizona. The number of regular Y. M. C. A. members in Arizona 
is: Men, 2650; boys, 1330. Total, 3980. 

"The usual work carried on by these associations is the four 
fold work of the Young Men's Christian Association, physical, men- 
tal, social, and spiritual. 

"Provision is made for physical work through gymnasiums in 
charge of trained physical directors. Outdoor work, such as tennis, 
athletic clubs, ball clubs, etc., are maintained and supervised by the 
physical director of the different associations. 

"Reading rooms, lectures, practical talks and night schools sup- 
ply the demand for educational work. 
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"Socials given ?it various times by churches and other organi- 
zations, sometimes by the social committees of the Y. M. C. A. are 
held monthly with interesting programs. 

"The religious work includes Bible study for various classes, 
conducted during the week, and usually a Sunday afternoon gospel 
meeting for men and one for boys. These, of course, being open 
to all, irrespective of members. 

"The proposed extension features of the Y. M. C. A. in Ari- 
zona include county work, which is organized in the smaller 
places, where a traveling secretary will supervise the work in per- 
haps five or six centers. It is hoped that two of these will be opened 
within the coming year, with enlargement of the work for indus- 
trial men, also. 

"The local organizations and the extension work receives gen- 
eral supervision from the Interstate Committee with headquarters 
at 711 Caples Bldg., El Paso, Texas." 

(Taken from report of W. H. Day, Interstate General Secre- 
tary.) 

CAMP FIRE GIRLS 

(National Headquarters, 31 East 17th Street, New York City.) 

This organization, which has 150,000 members in the United 

States, appeals to young girls through their love of ceremonial, 

and innocent, fascinating rites. Its teachings are directed toward 

the care of health, and the dignity of helpful service in the home. 

The Camp Fire Girls have proven of such value to girlhood 
that fourteen universities and colleges and five normal schools 
have given short courses to prepare young women to act as leaders 
or Camp Fire Guardians. 

The editor of the Camp Fire Girls monthly magazine, 
"Wohelo," gives the following information in a letter dated 
August 12, 1919. 

"We have, in Arizona, fifteen active Camp Fires consisting 
of 214 girls. By active Camp Fires, we mean those groups which 
have paid their dues to national headquarters and are, therefore, 
in good standing. Such groups receive the monthly magazine, 
"Wohelo," the communications and literature which headquarters 
publish from time to time, and the right to buy supplies from the 
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Camp Fire Outfitting Company. The dues of the members, fifty 
cents each for a year, is the income by which the national head- 
quarters are maintained. It is necessarily true, therefore, that 
although the organization is self-supporting, it does not have much 
of a budget for extension. For this reason, we have no organizer 
in Arizona or in any other state, and the work done there is carried 
on only by women who have volunteered their services to the 
groups of girls whose guardians they have become. 

"In some cities and communities the Camp Fires have raised a 
budget to be used for a local secretary and for maintaining local 
headquarters. Such a secretary organizes new Camp Fires and 
directs the activities of the girls. In several cities, an appropria- 
tion has been made by the city for such a secretary or director." 

Camp Fire Guardians may be found in the following places 
in Arizona Bowie, Clarkdale, Clifton, Globe (2), Glendale (2), 
Humboldt, Prescott (2), Metcalf, Tempe (3), Yuma. 

THE INTER-CHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT OF NORTH AMERICA 

(Headquarters, 894 Broadway, New York City.) 

This movement, in which most of the protestant denomina- 
tions cooperate with a common desire to accomplish the greatest 
possible good, has a two-fold interest from a social-service stand- 
point. 

One is its program for a national survey made on a county 
basis which will acquaint clergymen and their congregations with 
the industrial conditions, the institutions, the schools, the public 
health situation, and the possibilities for improvement and recrea- 
tion which exist in their several communities. 

Also, the avowed desire of those who participate in this move- 
ment is to enable the churches to play a greater part in the social 
life of rural communities, supplementing and cooperating with 
other educational, recreational and uplifting agencies, so making 
the terms "church-worker" and "social-worker" synonymous. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

(Headquarters, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.) 

The Mexican Border Traveling Library Service, with head- 
quarters in El Paso, has maintained thirty-five stations in Arizona 
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in which books may be obtained by soldiers. Two trained librarians 
have been in charge of the work in this State, and one reconstruc- 
tion aide has given it her full time. Permanent collections arc 
built up at the larger camps and post, with frequent additions, and 
a traveling library system keeps the outposts in reading. The 
men are encouraged to send in special requests for books they wish. 

The location of the libraries is as follows: 

Douglas District 9 stations 

Fort Huachuca District 12 stations 

Globe District 6 stations 

Nogales District 4 stations 

Whipple Barracks District 4 stations 

35 

Although these libraries are for the use of the army only, they 
so greatly help local organizations in their efforts to provide enter- 
tainment and amusement for the soldiers in their community that 
it seems proper to mention them. 

The American Library Association is planning a great exten- 
sion of its work in the belief that there is great value in the library 
as a force in Americanization, and that books should be made more 
accessible to those living in small rural communities. 

A BOYS' CUJB IN TUCSON 

The local Knights of Columbus have perfected their plans and 
will soon have in operation a club and gymnasium for boys. Quar- 
ters have been provided for the club where the boys may have 
recreation in wholesome surroundings. 

ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, ST. ANNE'S OR ALTAR SOCIETY 

In every Catholic parish in Arizona there is a society, known 
by one of the names given above, whose members are engaged in 
work among the poor of the parish. 

THE GIRL SCOUTS 

(National Headquarters, 189 Lexington Ave., New York City.^j 

This organization can best be described by quoting from a 
leaflet of its own publication. 
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"Purpose: The Girl Scouts is a national association, non- 
sectarian and non-partisan. The object of the organization is to 
give girls, through natural, wholesome pleasures, those habits of 
mind and body which will make them useful, responsible women, 
ready and willing to take a definite part in the civic and national 
affairs of their country." 

An excellent idea of the aims and value of the Girl Scouts may 
be obtained from Bulletin 20, 33, 1919, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, entitled "Girl Scouts as an Educational 
Force." 

The organization has not as yet the place it deserves in the 
lives of Arizona's young girls. A letter from the secretary of the 
field department reads thus : 

"Unfortunately the Girl Scout work in Arizona is in an em- 
bryonic state. There is very little we can give you that will be 
of any help to you. We have but two potential troops. One is 
in Ajo, the captain of which is Miss Hortense Reith, and one in 
Miami, the captain of which is Miss Nina V. Fisher. Neither of 
these troops have been registered. Consequently, we have no 
registered scouts in Arizona. 

"We are sending you our general descriptive literature which 
may be of use to you. It hardly seems necessary to prepare a 
special article in view of the small amount of work which is being 
done in your State. 

"Our general financial policy is that each troop of Girl Scouts 
is self-supporting. Its expenses include nothing beyond troop 
equipment or the little things that a group of girls might wish to 
have. A local council, when organized, assumes the financial sup- 
port of the work in the community. That is, they pay the salaries 
of any salaried workers, etc. They do not pay expenses of the 
individual troop as a rule. 

"We are planning to increase our field staff as soon as the 
present reorganization of national headquarters is completed. 
When that is done we shall hope to send a field worker to the 
Southwest who can perhaps develop scout work in Arizona to a 
much greater extent. At present, however, we have no definite 
plans." 
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THE ARIZONA CHILDREN'S HOME 

The Arizona Children's Home Association was organized in 
November, 1914, by the Women's Home Council of Missions of 
the Protestant churches of Tucson, and opened its home for "home- 
less, neglected and dependent children" in June, 1915. 

Starting without adequate funds or equipment, and at a time 
when the war made it extremely difficult to obtain proper support, 
this institution has been maintained with the greatest difficulty, 
and its accomplishments in spite of all difficulties are greatly to 
be commended. 

The association owns forty lots, just outside of Tucson, which 
were the gift of Mrs. Julia Attix, and is now endeavoring to raise 
a building fund of $50,000. 

The children are now housed in an old house and a small 
cottage in a thickly settled part of Tucson. The buildings are in- 
convenient and not large enough, but are sanitary, are surrounded 
by a large enclosed yard, and are within one block of the public 
school which the children attend. 

This is a Protestant institution but children of any religious 
affiliation are received. When able to pay, the parent or relatives 
are expected to clothe the children and pay $17.50 for board; 
$2242.25 was received from that source during the last fiscal year. 
Various counties for board of their dependent children paid 
$1450. Voluntary gifts and subscriptions for the year ending June 
30, 1919, were $4953.53. The expenses of the institution for the 
year were $7389.42. 

During the year 68 girls and 73 boys were received. These 
children were arranged for as follows : 

Placed for adoption 33 

Sent to Mary J. Piatt School 4 

Sent to State School for the Deaf 1 

Returned to relatives or friends 73 

Died 2 

Remained in the Home at end of the year. ... 28 

Total 141 

Such a record of readjustment is an excellent proof of the 
need for such an institution. 
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st. Joseph's orphan home 

This institution was founded in 1905 by the Sisters of St 
Joseph to care for orphan or half-orphan children from three to 
five years of age. 

The building, which is of good size and well constructed, is 
located just outside of Tucson on grounds sufficient to afford 
ample play space. 

During the year ending June 30, 1919, there were 47 girls 
and 53 boys in the institution. 

One matron, eight teachers and three helpers looked after the 
welfare of the children and gave them instruction in all common 
school branches through the eighth grade, with particular empha- 
sis upon English. The girls are instructed in cooking, sewing, and 
housework. 

When there are relatives, or a parent, who should pay for the 
child's maintenance they are required to do so. Last year $5688.12 
was received from that source. State orphan aid was collected to 
the amount of $1132, and voluntary donations were $4509.50. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year $11,329.62 was expended and this year's expenses 
will be as much if not more. 

Children of any color, creed or nationality are received and 
are given excellent care. 

THE MARY J. PLATT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

This institution is managed and supported by the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Originally located in Las Vegas, New Mexico, it was moved 
to Tucson in 1907, occupying a small cottage and tent until the 
completion of the present well planned and equipped building in 
1910. The school and living quarters are excellent and the loca- 
tion, on a whole city block near the State University, is very 
desirable. 

"The purpose of the institution is the education and Christian- 
ization of Spanish speaking girls. We teach them cooking, sew- 
ing, housekeeping accomplishments and train them always to be 
the future mothers and homemakers for their people." 

Spanish girls from six years of age to twenty or even a little 
older are eligible for admission. When the parents are able to 
do so they are required to clothe their children and pay $8 a month 
for their board, otherwise the institution provides their entire care. 
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Beside the training in home economics, the regular school 
branches through the eighth grade are taught. In the school year 
ending June 30, 1919, there were 60 girls enrolled, and the staff 
consisted of eight trained teachers. 

The income from gifts and subscriptions was $7920 and from 
parents and relatives $1536. The expenses were $8236. The esti- 
mate for this year was slightly larger. 

ARIZONA INDIANS 

The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, for the 
year ending June 30, 1919, gives the Indian population of Arizona 
as 42,346, and the area of Indian lands as 18,653,014 acres. 

The health, education, morals, and economic state of the In- 
dians are of interest and importance to their white neighbors. The 
attitude of the Federal Government' toward them is thus expressed 
by the commissioner, Mr. Cato Sells, in the report mentioned 
above : 

"The purpose underlying the creation of this bureau is the 
preparation of Indians by education along industrial, moral, and 
civic lines for assuming the duties, responsibilities, and privileges 
of American citizens." 

Water development projects are being carried on by the gov- 
ernment with a view to increasing the acreage available for agricul- 
ture, and enabling the grazing lands to carry more cattle. Roads 
are being built and improved. Grazing and agriculture are the 
chief occupations and source of wealth, but Indians are encour- 
aged to exercise their skill in basketry, blanket weaving, pottery, 
and beadwork. Many cut and sell wood, and Indians earned 
$688,150 by working for wages during the last fiscal year. Every 
increase in material wealth, accompanied by a better knowledge of 
how to expend it wisely, raises the standard of living nearer to that 
of civilized comfort. There are now 3922 families living in perma- 
nent houses, and 5219 still in tents and tepees. 

The report of the commissioner is again quoted : 

"While every employee of the Indian Service, by virtue of his 
position and duties, is concerned with liealth, which is not second- 
ary to any other activity, those designated as health supervisors, 
special physicians, special nurses, agency and school physicians, 
general nurses, field matrons, and field dentists, are charged with 
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principal duties and responsibilities pertaining to the physical wel- 
fare of the Indian people. 

"The health supervisors visit the various reservations and 
schools for the purpose of advising with the other health employees 
and gathering information for the office; special physicians are 
employed primarily to combat trachoma, but it is required that 
they shall be qualified specialists in diseases of the ear, nose and 
throat, as well as in disease of the eye. In addition, they must 
be prepared to act as epidemologists, for they are frequently de- 
tailed to take charge of local epidemics of dangerous communicable 
diseases. Special nurses are attached to the service of special 
physicians. Agency and school physicians, whether employed 
under contract or regular appointment, perform the duties indicated 
by their designations, and general nurses are nurses employed at 
the various schools and hospitals throughout the service. Field 
matrons have a multiplicity of duties. Improvement of home, edu- 
cational, moral, sanitary, environmental, and social conditions 
among the Indians is to be regarded as the primary object of 
their work. Though it is the duty of every employee of the service, 
regardless of his position, to do everything possible to contribute 
to such improvement, both by effort and by example, the field 
matron, whose duties bring her into the closest relationship with 
the family, especially the mothers and daughters of the home 
circle, is particularly charged with the responsibility of developing 
higher standards of living, of inculcating the desire for progress 
and of evolving plans to make the home more attractive. Field 
matrons are assigned a leading part in the organized effort to save 
the babies and keep them well, and they also act as field nurses 
in combating tuberculosis, trachoma, and other diseases. 

"The traveling field dentists are among the most useful em- 
ployees of the service. Their professional aid at the schools and 
reservations largely promote conditions among the pupils and 
adult Indians now generally regarded as definitely essential to 
bodily health. 

"The facilities for the treatment of the sick have increased 
with the progress of medicine. From the primitive dispensary 
clinics of early days there have developed the hospitals and sana- 
toria of the present, with their laboratories and special equipment. 
The guess methods of diagnosis have given place to scientific tests, 
and the former occasional word of admonition on health has been 
superseded by graded instruction in hygiene and physical culture 
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which extends through all grades as outlined by the course of 
study. The hope of the Indian — his development, physically and 
industrially — lies in his educational opportunity. Since sanitation 
is a compulsory subject of the curriculum of instruction, in the 
course of time the principles taught will blend with the daily life 
and conduct of the people and exert a transforming influence upon 
their future." 

Tuberculosis and trachoma are the two diseases most preva- 
lent among the Indians. In this State sixteen hospitals or sana- 
toria are maintained for them in connection with the agencies or 
schools. 

There are 12,423 Indian children eligible for school attendance. 
The Federal Government provides both boarding and day schools, 
and there are missions and privately supported boarding and day 
schools in addition. A very few, forty-two, last year attended the 
public schools of the State. 

The mission day schools are located as follows: Evangelical 
Lutheran, at Cibecue and Rice; Presbyterian, at Ganado; Roman 
Catholic, at St. Ann's and Lourdes. The mission boarding schools 
are: Evangelical Lutheran, at Tolchaco; Presbyterian, at Tucson; 
Roman Catholic, at St. Michaels and St. Johns. 

The work of some of these schools is described at greater 
length elsewhere in this Survey, for in them the line between 
social betterment and formal education can hardly be drawn. 

ST. MICHAEl/S INDIAN SCHOOI, 

This institution is maintained by the Sisters of the Blessed # 
Sacrament. Reverend Mother M. Loyola writes as follows: "The 
school opened in 1902 with 50 girls and 50 boys in attendance. The 
attendance has steadily increased. Our present attendance is 253. 
During the first six years only Navajos were accepted. Later a 
few Pimas came. During the past seven years over 100 Papagos 
have been enrolled. Improvements costing about $35,000 have 
been added to the original plant which cost $60,000. The Navajo 
children are with us during the school term and return to their 
homes in summer. The Papagos remain for a period of five years." 

In the school year ending June, 1919, there were 115 girls and 
135 boys enrolled. They are taught the elementary and grammar 
school branches, and are given religious instruction. The boys 
receive training in carpentering, shoe-mending, and farming; the 
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girls are taught cooking, laundry work, and all the essentials of 
housework and homemaking. 

The school has fourteen teachers, one matron and three other 
helpers. 

THE TUCSON INDIAN TRAINING SCHOOL 

This school was organized in 1888 by the Woman's Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, by whose efforts it is 
still maintained. Work was started in Tucson with ten pupils. 
Outgrew its quarters and in 1909 moved to its present location, four 
miles south of Tucson. Each year has marked some growth in 
buildings or equipment. The school is still overcrowded and more 
buildings will be erected at no distant date. These buildings will 
include a new dining hall and kitchens, new school rooms and addi- 
tional dormitory space, enabling the school to accommodate 200 
students. The present buildings are substantially built of brick 
and surrounded by 160 acres of land. The purpose of the school 
is "To offer a practical Christian education to the Pima and Papa- 
go Indian youth." 

Eighty-seven girls and 65 boys attended the school during 
the year ending June 30, 1919, and in that period positions were 
secured for 35 whose training enabled them to be self-supporting. 

In academic work the pupils are carried through the eighth 
grade, and they are given religious instruction. 

In manual training and domestic arts they have opportunity 
to learn woodwork, painting, farming, sewing, cooking, laundry- 
.work, and homemaking on a civilized standard. 

The parents are required to agree to let their children attend 
the school for a certain number of years, varying from three to 
eight. 

For the year ending June 30, 1919, the superintendent, Mr. 
M. L. Girton, six teachers, five matrons and four other helpers 
were employed. The cost of maintenance was $25,000, and the 
estimated amount needed for the present year is $30,000. 

SAN XAVIER MISSION SCHOOL 

The Sisters of St. Joseph have a school at San Xavier Mission, 
near Tucson, in charge of Reverend Mother Aquinas, who has been 
there more than thirty years. 
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There were one hundred and twenty-five Papago Indian chil- 
dren enrolled in the year ending June 30, 1919. Sixty-six were 
girls and fifty-nine boys* 

In addition to instruction furnished by the Sisters, the Federal 
Government pays the salaries of three teachers, and a Franciscan 
Brother gives lessons in practical gardening to the boys. 

Lunch is provided daily, and clothing is given to those who 
cannot buy, but the children all live near the Mission and go home 
to their families at night. 

Instruction through the eighth grade is offered, but most of 
the children leave the Mission at about the fifth grade to go to the 
boarding school for Indians maintained by the Government at 
Phoenix. 

Lessons in personal neatness, and in civilized ways of cooking 
and living, are an important part of the instruction, and their fruit 
may be seen in the homes of those who have attended the school. 
Each generation of children comes with a wider foundation of 
knowledge upon which to build. 

By visiting intimately the homes of the past and present 
pupils the Sisters are able to keep them up to the* standard set in 
school. 

The chief need of the community seems to be a small hospital 
for cases of illness which cannot be treated safely in the small and 
crowded dwellings. Although eligible for care at Indian Oasis 
and at Phoenix, the sick refuse to go so far from their home and 
friends, and a spread of disease, especially tuberculosis, is the 
result. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION CONSIDERED BY ARIZONA 
STATE LEGISLATURE IN 1921 SESSION 

CHILD WELFARE 

House Bill 51. (Passed.) 

This bill was the most important single piece of social legisla- 
tion considered by the Arizona State Legislature during the 1921 
Session. The bill was introduced by Representative Kimball. The 
more important provisions of the law are here quoted from the bill. 
An appropriation of thirty thousand ($30,000.00) dollars a year 
was made so that its provisions might be carried out. 
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"To prevent delinquency or dependency among minor children 
of this State by providing for Child Welfare Boards with certain 
powers and duties; by providing for allowances to widows and 
deserted mothers of minor children in certain cases ; making appro- 
priations for carrying out the provisions of the act ; providing fines 
and penalties for falsely obtaining relief under the provisions of 
the act and for violations of its provisions. 

Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Arizona: 

Section 1. There shall be appointed by the Governor of this 
State to consist of five members, to constitute and comprise a State 
Child Welfare Board, and all members shall be persons of mature 
age and experience in the handling of minor children. Members 
of such Board shall serve without salary or compensation, except 
that each member shall be reimbursed for actual and necessary 
expenses incurred in traveling in the discharge of duties required 
by this Act. . . . 

Section 3. The State Child Welfare Board shall have the 
authority and control of the persons of all orphans, waifs, and de- 
pendent children under the age of sixteen years within the State 
of Arizona to the extent as in this Act provided. All actions of 
this Board respecting any child to be subject, however, to the 
supervision and orders and directions which may be made by the 
Superior Court of the county in which such child resided at the 
time the Board assumed control over the person of such child. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the State Child Welfare 
Board, through its secretary, to investigate the conditions sur- 
rounding any orphan, neglected or dependent child under the age 
of sixteen years in any county of the State, upon there being pre- 
sented to the Board any fact which appears to warrant such investi- 
gation. It shall be the duty of the Board to provide suitable homes 
for orphans, children who have been abandoned by their parents, 
and when no suitable homes can be found or provided for such 
child, it shall be the duty of this Board to provide for the care of 
such child in some religious or charitable institution in the State 
of Arizona. . . . 

Section 7. The State Child Welfare Board created by this 
Act shall have power to select and designate any benevolent or 
charitable institution in this State as an institution in which may 
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be cared for any child entitled to the benefits of the provisions ot 
this Act, and may enter into contracts with such institutions so 
selected, for the support and care of such child or children which 

may be placed therein,, for an amount not exceeding - 

per month for the care, support and maintenance of each such 
child. Provided, however, that some one member of the State 
Welfare Board shall be placed upon the board of managers of each 
such institution and shall have controlling supervision over the 
care, maintenance and character of support afforded each child 
placed therein that all of same may conform to such regulations 
as may be adopted by the State Child Welfare Board in respect 
thereto. And which member of the Board having such powers of 
supervision shall have the duty and power to see to it that the 
amount allowed for the support of each child, or its equivalent, is 
devoted to the maintenance and support of each such child. . . . 

Section 10. The Superior Court of each county of this State, 
within thirty days after this Act becomes effective, shall appoint 
four persons, at least two of whom shall be women, and all of 
whom shall be experienced as to the requirements for the support 
and maintenance of children, and who shall be of different church 
affiliations and of mature age and experience. 

Section 14. Any widowed or abandoned mother of a child 
or children under sixteen years of age, who is unable to support, 
maintain, and educate her child or children, or any mother whose 
husband is permanently, either physically or mentally, unable to 
support, maintain, and educate such child or children, and who is 
without any property, which in the judgment of the State Child 
Welfare Board could be disposed of towards the support of self 
and children, shall be deemed within the class of mothers described 
in this Act. . . . 

Section 16. Upon receiving reports as to the necessity of 
any mother for support under the provisions of this Act, the Board 
may act upon such report first received, or may further investigate 
the necessity of each such case. If upon final investigation thereof 
the Board is of the opinion that relief should be granted to the 
mother in the case, the Board may make an order therein fixing 
an amount of not to exceed fifteen ($15) dollars per month to be 
paid to the mother of one child under sixteen years of age, with' 
an additional amount of not to exceed ten ($10) dollars per month 
for each additional child under such age." . . . 
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SUPERIOR COURTS 

House Bill 87. (Passed.) 

Provides for an additional division of the Superior Court, and 
for an additional Superior Judge for each county of the State hav- 
ing a census enumeration greater than thirty thousand inhabitants 
and a majority fraction thereof. 

House Bill 144. (Not passed.) 

"An act providing for the uniformity of salaries of the judges 
of the Superior Courts of the several counties of the State, and of 
the justices of the Supreme Court of the State." 

This would increase the salary of several judges, and enable 
desirable men to serve as judges without too great sacrifice. 

AMERICANIZATION 

House Bill 132. (Passed.) 

This bill provides for the establishment of classes for immi- 
grant and adult elementary education, and the teaching of English 
to foreigners. Under its provisions an assistant to the State Super- 
intendent of Public instruction is to be appointed, whose duty it 
shall be to plan for immigrant and adult elementary education, 
and to co-operate with all agencies engaged in Americanization 
work. 

TAX EXEMPTIONS 

House Bill 44. (Not passed.) 

Among other exemptions are the following: 

"(3) Hospitals, asylums and poorhouses, owned by the public, 
and other charitable institutions for the relief of the indigent or 
afflicted, schools for the education of Indians exclusively." 

"(6) The property of widows, residents of this State, to the 
amount of two thousand ($2,000.00) dollars, with an additional 
five hundred ($500.00) dollars for each child under the age of 
eighteen years, where the total assessment does not exceed five 
thousand ($5,000.00) dollars." 
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INSANE PERSONS 

House Bill 45. (Passed.) 

"An Act to amend Paragraph 1199, Title 6, Chapter XVIII, of 
the Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913, Civil Code, entitled 'Insane 
Persons.' 

Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Arizona: 

Section 1. That Paragraph 1199, Title 6, Chapter XVIII, of 
the Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913, Civil Code, entitled Insane 
Persons/ be and it is hereby amended to read as follows: 

1199. The judge of the Superior Court of any county in this 
State, upon the application, under oath, setting forth that a person 
by reason of insanity is- dangerous, being at large, shall cause such 
person to be brought before him for examination, and shall cause 
to be summoned to appear at such examination two or more wit- 
nesses acquainted with the accused at the time of the alleged 
insanity, who shall be examined, on oath, as to the conversation, 
manners and general conduct of the accused, upon which charge 
of insanity is based, and shall also cause to appear before him two 
or more graduates of medicine, and reputable practitioners thereof, 
who shall be present at such examination, and who, upon hearing 
of the facts detailed by other witnesses, and a general examination 
of the accused shall set forth in a written statement to be made 
upon oath: 

(1) Their judgment as to the sanity of the party charged." 

(2) Whether it be dangerous to the accused, or to the person 
or property of others, by reason of said insanity, that said accused 
go at large. 

(3) Whether such insanity is, in their opinion, likely to prove 
permanent or only temporary ; and upon such hearing and state- 
ments as aforesaid, if the proof shall satisfy the judge before whom 
such hearing is had that such party is insane, and that by reason 
of his or her insanity he or she be in danger, if at liberty, of injur- 
ing himself or herself, or the person or property of others, he shall, 
by an order entered of record in a book kept for that purpose direct 
the confinement of such person in the State Insane Asylum, who 
shall be confined therein and not discharged therefrom until sufti 
ciently restored to reason. 

Section 2. All Acts and parts of Acts in conflict with this Act 
are hereby repealed." 
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VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 

House Bill 96. (Not passed.) 



"An Act to prohibit advertisements of cures or medicines 
relating to venereal diseases and certain sexual disorders." 



House Bill 86. (Not passed.) 

An Act for the repression of prostitution, which defines the 
offense very clearly, and provides for the admission in evidence of 
testimony in regard to the reputation of places and persons, in 
support of the charge, making it easier than formerly to obtain a 
conviction. 

It provides, also : 

"(c) That probation or parole shall be granted or ordered in 
the case of a person infected with venereal disease only on such 
terms and conditions as shall be recommended to the court by the 
State or local health department in order to insure medical treat- 
ment and prevent the spread thereof, and the State or local health 
departments may order any convicted defendant to be examined 
for venereal disease. 

(d) That no girl or woman who shall be convicted under this 
Act shall be placed on probation or on parole in the care or charg 
of any person except a woman probation officer." 

House Bill 85. (Not passed.) 
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"An Act for the Control of Venereal Diseases. 
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Any one infected with venereal disease who exposes another 
person to infection is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

"Any physician or other person who makes a diagnosis in or 
treats a case of venereal disease, and any superintendent or mana- 
ger of a hospital, dispensary, or charitable or penal institution in 
which there is a case of venereal disease, shall make a report of 
such case to the health authorities according to such form and 
manner as the State Board of Health shall direct." 

This Act empowers all health officers to examine persona 
reasonably suspected of being infected and to detain them until 
the result of the examination is known. If infected, such persons 
must submit to treatment from a private physician or at public 
expense, and continue to be treated until cured. 
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"Section 4. All persons who shall be confined or imprisoned 
in any State, county, or city prison in the State shall be examined 
for and, if infected, treated for venereal diseases by the health 
authorities or their deputies. The prison authorities of any State, 
county or city prison are directed to make available to the health 
authorities such portion of any State, county, or city prison as may 
be necessary for a clinic or hospital wherein all persons who may 
be confined or imprisoned in any such prisoq and who are infected 
with venereal diseases, and all such persons who are suffering with 
venereal diseases at the time of the expiration of their terms of 
imprisonment, and, in case no other suitable place for isolation or 
quarantine is available, such other persons as may be isolated or 
quarantined under the provisions of Section 3, shall be isolated 
and treated at public expense until cured, or, in lieu of such isola- 
tion any of such persons jnay, in the discretion of the Board of 
Health, be required to report for treatment to a licensed physician, 
or submit to treatment provided at public expense as provided in 
Section 3. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to interfere 
with the service of any sentence imposed by a court as a punish- 
ment for the commission of a crime." 

workmen's compensation 

Senate Bill 85. Introduced by Senator Curtin (Passed.) 
Senate Bill 114. Introduced by Senator Claypool. (Not 
passed.) 

The following paragraph is quoted from the preamble of 
Bill 114. 

"In order to provide a Workmen's Compulsory Compensation 
Law as provided in Section 8 of Article XVIII of the State Consti- 
tution, and to further provide an adequate system, means or plan 
whereby employers in general and the State and all of its political 
subdivisions shall pay to employees insured while employed ade- 
quate compensation for injuries sustained, or to the heirs of such 
in case of death, and because public policy and the safety and 
welfare of the citizens of the State demand that legislation be 
adopted regulating industries and industrial relations, Be it En- 
acted—" . 

For provisions of the final bill, reference is made to the Ses- 
sions Laws of 1921, when published. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND MINORS 

House Bill 52. (Not passed.) 

To amend Paragraph 3131, Chapter II, Title 14, Revised Stat- 
utes of Arizona, 1913, Civil Code. 

"Paragraph 3131. No boy under the age of sixteen years and 
no girl under the age of eighteen years shall be employed, per- 
mitted or suffered to work at any gainful occupation other than 
domestic service or work on a farm, more than forty-eight hours 
in any one week, nor more than eight hours in any one day; or 
before the hour of seven o'clock in the morning or after the hour of 
seven o'clock in the evening; provided, that it shall be lawful for 
any boy between the ages of thirteen and sixteen years to be 
employed, permitted or suffered to work in the carriage and deliv- 
ery of newspapers to the subscribers thereto between the hours ot 
five and seven o'clock in the morning. The presence of a child in 
any establishment during working hours shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of its employment therein." 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

House Bill 177. (Not passed.) 

Provides that women may not work more than eight hours in 
any one day, or more than 56 hours in any one week, and that the 
eight hours of labor must be so distributed as to fall within a 
twelve hour period. 

REGULATION OF HAZARDOUS EMPLOYMENTS 

House Bill 128. 

Certain occupations considered hazardous are enumerated, "in 
which rapid and intelligible communication among workmen is 
deemed necessary to preserve the safety of such workmen." In 
these occupations the bill makes it unlawful to employ any deaf or 
dumb persons, or any persons unable to understand the English 
language sufficiently well to understand the rules and regulations 
prescribed by law, or understand the orders of his superiors when 
communicated to him orally in English, and be able to transmit 
them to others in English. 
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COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW 

House Bill 154. (Not passed.) 

This bill seeks to amend the Statutes in relation to compulsory 
education. It provides for the employment of truant officers for 
both city and rural districts, and provides penalties of fine and 
imprisonment for the parent or guardian of a child between the 
age6 of eight and sixteen who fails to obey the law, and penalties 
for the employer who shall employ such child of school age with- 
out complying with the law. 

This bill also provides that: 

"(d) Whenever it shall appear to any attendance officer that 
any child within the requirements of this Act is unable to attend 
school because it has not proper clothing, or because it is required 
to work at home or elsewhere in order to properly support itself, 
or those legally entitled to its services, he shall report such fact 
to the juvenile court of such county, or the judge thereof, and if it 
shall appear to the judge of such court, after investigation, that 
relief should be granted such child, in order that it may attend 
school, said judge may make such orders as may be necessary for 
that purpose, and the expenses thereof shall be paid from the gen- 
eral funds of the county in like manner as other expenses for the 
maintenance of dependent children under the juvenile court act." 

ILLEGITIMACY 

House Bill 170. (Passed.) 

"An Act declaring every child to be the legitimate child of its 
natural parents; making such child an heir of such parents and 
providing the procedure for establishing such parentage." 

CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 

Senate Bill 125 and House Bill 163, text the same. (Not 
passed.) 

This bill seeks to increase the powers and responsibilities of 
the Governor, by creating eight departments of the State Govern- 
ment, placing each department under the head of a commissioner 
who is to be responsible to the Governor. Among the present 
offices, boards and commissions to be abolished under the provi- 
sions of this Act are the Board of Directors of State Institutions, 
State' Commissioner of Immigration, State Board of Health, Super- 
intendent of Public Health. 

The Department of Public Welfare, among other powers, 
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would exercise the rights and duties of the Board of Directors of 
State Institutions, State Board of Health, Superintendent of Public 
Health, and would exercise supervision and control of all charities 
of the State. 

The Department of Labor and Industry would exercise the 
rights, powers and duties now vested in the State Board of Healtn, 
which concern the health and safety of employees; have adminis- 
tration in all matters concerning the Workmen's Compensation 
Law, and promote the welfare of workers and improve their 
commercial, industrial, social and sanitary condition. 

EMERGENCY RCUE* 

House Bill 157. (Not passed.) 

"An Act to preserve the public peace, health and safety of the 
State by relieving the distress of the destitute and unemployed 
agricultural and other workers caused by the industrial depression 
and making an appropriation therefor." 

The appropriation is twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000.00). 

"Section 2. The Boards of Supervisors are hereby authorized 
and it will be their duty to aid in relieving the distress now existing 
among the unskilled agricultural and other workers who are with- 
out means of support and lack employment by reason of the indus- 
trial depression, by establishing wherever necessary food stations 
for the distribution of prepared food to starving persons. For this 
purpose they shall make use of existing agencies whether private 
or public, but no money shall be paid as salaries or expended other- 
wise than in affording relief to the persons herein specified." 
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